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e I. INTRODUCTION 


Notice is hereby given that a company is being formed for the 
76 purpose of emigrating to Kansas. Those, therefore, who desire to 
| aid in establishing the Institutions of New England, and to secure 


93 for themselves and their families a good home in that delightful 
94 country, are requested to communicate with the subscriber as early 
as practicable. Men of all professions, and especially farmers are 
301 needed, but only such as will be able to contribute in some substan- 
tial manner to the building up of a flourishing community. 
New Haven C. B. Lines 
Feb. 18, 1856. No. 90 State Street. 
a HE above item in the New Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium was 


the first public notice of one of the most famous Kansas immi- 
grant companies, the “Beecher Bible and Rifle Colony.” How it got 
this name, how it was organized, how it traveled to Kansas, and how 
it settled there, are described in the letters which follow. 

-_ The C. B. Lines who signed the notice was Charles Burrill Lines,? 
, the writer of the letters. He had announced, at a public meeting the 





9 ° 
S42 night before, that he would organize a colony. The struggle be- 
tween free and slave-state factions in the new territory of Kansas 
347 ALBERTA PanTLE is acting librarian of the Kansas State Historical Society. 
1. Charles Burrill Lines was born at New Haven, Conn., March 12, 1807, the son of 
354 C. B. and Laura (Frost) Lines and died at Wabaunsee, Kan., March 31, 1899. He was a 
cabinetmaker and undertaker in New Haven before coming to Kansas. He had been on 
the board of selectmen for the town of New Haven for five years and had served in the 
Connecticut legislature in 1853. After coming to Kansas he took a prominent part in 
858 public affairs, serving as a member of the last territorial legislature in 1861; receiver of the 
United States land offices at Lecompton and Topeka from March, 1861, to April, 1865, and 
385 from January, 1875, to April, 1877; state pension agent from October, 1865, to September, 
1874; regent of the University of Kansas from 1864 to 1874. He was one of the founders 
387 of the Kansas State Horticultural Society and an active horticulturist during his entire life. 
vor Mr. Lines was married on January 19, 1829, at New Haven, to Maria Wooden. They 
had nine children, two of whom died in infancy. The other children were: Elford J., mar- 
393 ried Louisa M. Smith, died in October, 1869; Edward C. D., married Grace Thomas, died 
in the Civil War; Ellsworth, died at Wabaunsee, October 7, 1861; Libbie, married J. P. 
396 Evans who came from Connecticut after the colony was founded; Cornelia, married S. M. 
Thomas, a member of the colony, died June 11, 1879; Harriett, married Isaac H. Isbell, 
397 who was one of the children who came to Wabaunsee with the colony, died May 1 


, 1933; 
Lulu, married George S. Burt, died November 29, 1927.—Mss. in Library, Kansas State 
Historical Society. 
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was already a matter of concern to all New Englanders. In the fall 
of 1855, Eli Thayer and Samuel Clarke Pomeroy of the New Eng- 
land Aid Company had spoken at a series of meetings in New 
Haven. They and other prominent antislavery men had done much 
to arouse the people of the community. Many felt, as Lines did, 
that “if Kansas was saved, it must be by friends of freedom moving 
there to live in sufficient numbers to outvote the slave propagan- 
dists.” ? 

Following Lines’ announcement, meetings were held in Hartford, 
Meriden, Middletown, and other nearby towns. Within a short time 
85 persons had signified their intention of joining the colony. 

On March 7 a meeting was held in New Haven at which a “con- 
stitution or plan of agreement” was drafted and officers elected. 
Lines was made president; the other officers were Thomas C. P. 
Hyde, secretary; Walter Webb, treasurer; and Harry S. Hall, H. A. 
Wilcox,? E. M. Woodford, J. P. Root, Benj. Street, and John J. Wal- 
ter, directors. 

At this meeting “Inquiries were had, in regard to the occupation, 
age & gifts of the members. It appeared that of those present a 
large proportion were mechanics with a considerable number of 
farmers, there were also professional men, surveyors, Teachers & 
merchants many of the number being professors of religion, and all 
range in their ages from 14 to 56.” * 

Definite plans regarding the buying of seeds, time of departure, 
tickets and freight arrangements were discussed at a meeting on 
March 11. March 26 was set as the tentative date of departure. It 
was learned that six wives expected to go along. A committee was 
appointed to explore certain portions of Kansas territory and select 
a suitable location for the settlement.5 It was voted “that the Direc- 
tors make arrangements for a supply of provisions for two months.” 
The following articles were approved: flour, beans, pork, meal, 
potatoes, smoked beef, rice, dried apples, smoked ham, crackers. 
It was also voted that the directors “provide a supply of Tent cloth, 


2. See “Address by Hon. C. B. Lines,” in The Kansas Memorial, A Report of the Old 
Settlers’ Meeting Held at Bismarck Grove, Kansas, September 15th and 16th, 1879, edited 
by Charles S. Gleed (Kansas City, Mo., 1880), p. 122. 

8. H. A. Wilcox, a physician from Rhode Island, had come to Kansas in October, 1854, 
with the Fourth Emigrant Aid Party. He was a founder of Canton which was included 
in the organization of Manhattan in 1855.—See “The Emigrant Aid Company Parties of 
1854,” by Louise Barry, in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 12 (May, 1943), 
p. 145. . 

4, “Minutes of the Connecticut Kansas Colony,” March 7, 1856.—Ms. division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. Hereafter referred to as “Minutes,” 

5. This committee was commonly referred to as the “pioneer” committee. Members 
chosen at this time were: H. A. Wilcox, H. S. Hall, J. J. Walter, and Walter Webb, but 
there are conflicting accounts as to the men who actually came to Kansas with this group. 
Amos A. Cottrell and Harvey D. Rice were members of the pioneer committee while H. S. 
Hall seems to have come with the main group. 
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and such other articles as may seem necessary.”*® Wagons, they 
concluded, could best be bought at St. Louis and teams near the 
Missouri line. 

On the following Thursday evening a meeting was held in North 
Church for the purpose of providing the colonists with arms. The 
church was filled. Many clergymen were in the audience, together 
with a large representation of the faculty of Yale. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher opened the meeting with an 
eloquent antislavery address. Lines spoke briefly on the necessity 
of providing sufficient arms for personal defense. Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman of Yale then rose and headed the subscription with the 
donation of a Sharps rifle.’ Others followed. Beecher promised 
that if 25 rifles were given at this meeting 25 more would be given 
by his Plymouth church in Brooklyn. In all, not counting Beecher’s 
pledge, 27 weapons were subscribed. Within a week the promised 
rifles came from Brooklyn, together with 25 Bibles, the gift of a 
member of the same church. The incident gave the name “Beecher 
Bible and Rifle Colony” to the company and the name “Beecher 
Bible” to the Sharps rifle. 

This meeting caused widespread comment in the press, criticism 
of the clergy for condoning the gift of weapons of warfare, and 
concern among Yale students, many of whom were from Southern 
states. Little or no criticism was aimed at the company, for it 
was recognized that any group then going into Kansas territory 
must be armed. 

On the evening of March 31, a farewell meeting was held in 
New Haven. Every seat in the hall was taken and hundreds of 
persons were turned away. Speeches were made by prominent 
citizens and Lines gave a farewell address. “The Western Colonist’s 
Song” dedicated to the colony by the Rev. H. Bingham, was sung. 
The New York Tribune, reporting the meeting, described the emi- 
grants as follows: 

A nobler looking body of men were never seen than our New-Haven 
Colony. They are mostly large, athletic men, with strong hands and strong 


6. “Minutes,” March 11, 1856. 


7. It has been estimated that arms costing more than $50,000 were given to Free- 
State settlers in Kansas in 1855 and 1856 by Eastern aid societies and individuals. A Jarge 
proportion were Sharps rifles manufactured by the Sharps Rifle Manufacturing Company, at 
Hartford, Conn. “This breech-loading rifle was a new invention and extremely effective; 
in comparison, the Missourian was poorly armed, carrying either a squirrel-rifle, a heavy 
buffalo-gun, or a clumsy army musket.” Sharps rifles became a byword for dispute and 
contention but they were, nevertheless, a decisive factor in the defeat of the Proslaverymen. 
—*“The Sharps Rifle Episode in Kansas History,” by W. H. Isley, in The American Historical 
Review, Lancaster, Pa., v. 12 (April, 1907), pp. 546-566. In 1883 Sherman A. Baldwin, 
a member of the colony, gave the Sharps rifle he had brought to Kansas to the Kansas State 
Historical Society. It is now in the museum of the Society. The Beecher Bible belonging 
to the Mitchell family was given to Washburn University by Mrs. William Mitchell, Jr., 
many years ago. 
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hearts, and some of them are the flower of this, the metropolis of Connecticut 
Yankeedom. Among the colony are two ex-members of the Legislature, 
one clergyman, one physician, one or two theological students; and quite a 
number of the members of the Colony have their diplomas from Old Yale. 
In point of education, talent and ability, the Colony stands unrivaled, and 
may well challenge competition.’ 

At ten o'clock that night the colony left the hall to take the boat 
for New York. They were preceded by a band and accompanied 
by the Elm City Guards, the Croton Engine Company No. l, 
and four hundred friends. Buildings along the way were illumi- 
nated, and people assembled on balconies and in windows to cheer 
the procession and bid adieu. As the boat left the wharf, cheers 
were given for the New Haven colony and for the “Free State 
of Kansas.” 


II. Tue Letrers, Apri. 7-May 22, 1856 ® 
Missourt River, April 7, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We arrived in St. Louis on Friday morning, 
after a tedious journey of four nights and three days, with no op- 
portunity for a change of clothing, and no sleep except what is 
afforded in the jostle of a railroad car. Near Buffalo we passed 
through snow banks higher than the tops of the cars; but by the 
power of steam we soon reached the region of spring, and saw the 
farmers at their plough. The country through which we passed 
from Cleveland to Terre Haute, is certainly not very inviting, but 
the town of Terre Haute itself is a fine locality, and it must become 
a place of considerable importance. At this point we changed cars, 
and running nearly at right angles, proceeded to Vincennes. Ar- 
rived there in the dusk of the evening. Again changing cars, we 
pushed on slowly through the night to St. Louis. The shifting of 
baggage upon these different routes is a serious inconvenience and 
damage to passengers Pains seems to be taken by the men who 
handle it, to tumble it about with as much violence as possible, by 
means of which several strong trunks were broken in pieces, carpet 
bags torn asunder, and many valuable articles utterly ruined. On 
arriving at St. Louis, we were very politely requested to sign a 


8. New York Daily Tribune, April 4, 1856. 


9. Covered in this and the summer issue of The Kansas Historical Quarterly are the let- 
ters Lines wrote from April through August, 1856, for publication in the New Haven (Conn.) 
Daily Palladium. He wrote another series for the New York Sun, and a third for th 
Congregational Herald. ‘The letters to the Palladium have been chosen for publication be- 
cause they are of a more personal nature than the letters written to the other newspapers. 
New Haven and its vicinity was home to practically every member of the colony so th 
letters must have been of great interest to the relatives and friends who read the Palladiun 
Some of the letters are from the “Lines Scrapbook,”’ some from the “Webb Scrapbooks,” 
both in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society, and the remainder are from the files 
of the New Haven Daily Palladium in the collection of the Yale University Library at New 
Haven, Conn. 
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testimonial, certifying our decided pleasure and satisfaction in 
traveling over that route, and especially returning thanks for the 
great care with which our baggage had been handled. We replied 
that in New England we were taught to say only what we believed, 
and respectfully declined,—promising, on the contrary, to inform 
our Eastern friends of the real facts in the case. If some enterpris- 
ing Yankee could get the control of the entire line of one of these 
routes to the West, and make it a special object to signalize the route 
for extraordinary carefulness in the handling of baggage, and so 
adjust his time table as to make his arrivals and departures with a 
good degree of regularity, that route would soon be adopted by the 
great body of travelers West. 

After leaving Buffalo, some of our young men were sure they 
had discovered three real “Border Ruffians.” Their movements had 
been watched with great care, and the fact fully settled. One was 
said to be a ferocious looking fellow, who examined our baggage 
very closely, and was heard to say some very significant things. 
Another was “half seas over,” and talked loud about abolitionists; 
and the other was a big whiskered, rough looking fellow, with a 
large cane, pretending to be a friend of Gen. Pomeroy, while he was 
occasionally seen in conversation with the first named ruffian. The 
imagination of some of the boys was so much stirred, that a few of 
the old members took occasion to make the acquaintance of the 
gentlemen referred to; whereupon the first proved to be a transient 
passenger, from one of the towns in Ohio to another. The second 
was an Indiana farmer, who apologized for being “tight” the night 
before,—said he had a fine farm near by, and invited us to call upon 
him. The other was a citizen of Lawrence, on his way back, and 
he gave us the fullest proof that he was one of the Free State men 
elected as a member of the Territorial Legislature—a very courte- 
ous and apparently Christian gentleman in a somewhat rough garb, 
and with a face long unused to the razor. After informing him of 
the suspicions that had been entertained, we had a hearty laugh, 
and became somewhat intimate friends afterwards. 

The Levee at St. Louis is by far the busiest place I have ever seen. 
A large number of steamers are lying at the shore, and the drays 
are crowding each other, and can only with the utmost difficulty 
dispose of their loads. The freight is strewed in every direction 
upon the ground. Here a heap of half cured hams, or bacon, as 
they call it, with no protection from the dirt, and there a heap of 
hides—and near by, a multitude of bales of hemp and barrels of 
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whiskey, all of which seem to be the great articles of trade in this 
vicinity; wagons, ploughs, dry goods, groceries, and heaps of mis- 
cellaneous articles make up the assortment, and by their rapid tran- 
sit to and from the steamers, give to St. Louis the aspect of a busy 
and thriving community. Just now they are very much excited 
with a pending city election to come off to-day. The parties are 
the Democrats and Americans. The latter, by their papers and 
handbills, assume to be the Southern or slavery party, accusing the 
democrats of being the “Black Republican” party, and it is quite 
evident, strange as it may seem, that the facts are somewhat so. 

At St. Louis we purchased for the use of our company, a large 
quantity of groceries, provisions, tents, ploughs, stoves, farming 
utensils, seeds &c., &c., having appointed a settler to provide for us 
for two months, and “pulled in” the money at the rate of $15 each 
to furnish the required capital, and on Saturday left in the steamer 
Clara for “Kanzas City.” Our accommodations upon the boat are 
not first rate, as we are very much crowded with freight and passen- 
gers. The table is quite ordinary, but good enough if it were not 
for the half made butter and muddy Missouri river water. The 
idea of drinking water from your mud puddles would be quite as 
agreeable to you as it is to us to quench our thirst with the dirty 
stuff we get, and it is the more aggravating, as we know a very 
little Yankee enterprise in the way of filtering would overcome the 
difficulty entirely, but the people here say it is all right, and better 
than it would be clear. We have on board several citizens of 
Lexington, and some who are regarded as decidedly unfriendly to 
us, exciting the apprehension of a few that we may have trouble 
before reaching Kanzas. Such fears appear to me groundless, and 
will not be entertained without much stronger indications than have 
yet appeared. Our company, with the exception of some slight 
sickness from over-weariness, change of diet, &c., are all in good 
spirits, and full of courage and hope, and were pronounced, by our 
friends in St. Louis, the most valuable and promising body of men 
that have as yet gone into Kanzas in one company. We very much 
regretted the apparent necessity of being on the river over Sunday, 
but could see no way to avoid it, and made the best of our circum- 
stances by holding religious services in the cabin, where we had a 
good sermon, and fine singing from members of our company.—L."” 


10. New Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium, April 14, 1856. 
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Kanzas Crry, April 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Our company arrived here yesterday, after a 
somewhat tedious journey upon the Missouri river, of nearly five 
days. We were all sick on the way, most of us with diarrhoea, and 
all, without exception, with colds, and why should we not be? 
for the water is totally different in its qualities from what we use 
at home, thus having a decided tendency to “diarrhea,” and so very 
muddy as to finish the work by physicing most effectually all who 
partake of it freely for the first time. The people here, however, 
seem to regard it as very fine, and say that if they were compelled 
to live at the East, they should find it necessary to mix mud in their 
water before drinking it. 

As to colds, it would seem impossible to avoid them, for we were 
crowded into small state-rooms in some instances two in a bed, mak- 
ing ventilation indispensible, and yet so variable as to render colds 
almost inevitable. I think, ordinarily, with the best care, the tem- 
perature in these rooms alternates from ten to fifteen degrees several 
times every night, and unless some ventilation is attempted, the 
air becomes so close as to render respiration anything but free or 
agreeable, and besides the crowded state rooms, the floor and 
tables in the saloons are covered with robust specimens of the 
animal creation, to the number of from fifty to sixty men, throwing 
into the atmosphere of the area the noxious gases created by their 
conjoint respirations, thus making the material on which the deni- 
zens of the state-rooms were dependent for fresh air. 

If any man, accustomed to sleep in a well ventilated room, sixteen 
feet square, upon a good spring-bed, can be subjected to such 
“accommodations” without caving in, he must have reached a point 
in the acclimating process where he is no longer influenced or 
controlled by the laws of health and life ordinarily recognized 
among men; and besides, the style of cooking and the quality of the 
food is by no means suited to the habits of New England people; 
but we are here, all of us, and one more, having “taken in” a gentle- 
man from Maine,"! on the way. Our course up the river was not 
signalized by any remarkable events, and there is but little in the 
scenery or settlements to demand special attention. The magnifi- 
cent views so frequent on the Mississippi, are altogether wanting 
here. The stream is broad, shallow, turbulent, muddy, and full of 


11. John H. Gould was admitted as a member of the colony at a meeting aboard the 
Steamship Clara on April 7, 1856.—‘‘Minutes,” April 7, 1856. 
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snags. Ducks and geese are abundant, and occasionally swans and 
pelicans are seen. We run a large part of the time by the lead, and 
frequently were jostled by the boat thumping on the bars. 

Soon after leaving St. Louis, Mo., it was quite apparent that we 
had on board several Missourians, who looked upon us with sus- 
picion and dislike; but we made their acquaintance as soon as 
practicable, and after appropriate preliminaries, discussed with 
them very freely the various interesting topics connected with our 
mission. Some of our company, however, were unnecessarily sus- 
picious, and one person not connected with us, but who hailed from 
Massachusetts, was very much disposed to manufacture a blow up, 
if possible. We were assured that in all probability, we should be 
molested at some of the landings and have our baggage overhauled 
and the “Sharps’ Rifles” taken away, and so certain were some that 
on our arriving at “Lexington,” the Quarantine Committee would 
be after us, that we consented to be ready to defend our property, 
and we were so, but it all passed off with the most quiet,—and so 
far from being any way embarrassed, we secured the good will of 
all on board,—the dreaded border men we looked upon at the com- 
mencement of our trip, becoming agreeable companions before we 
separated, assuring us that they never met anywhere before, a body 
of seventy-five men with whom they were so well pleased. They 
were specially interested in the quiet, orderly and intelligent 
appearance of the entire company,—the absence of profanity or 
drinking,—for the bar was very little patronized except by a few 
very strong temperance men, at home, who really felt that a little 
ale, at ten cents a glass, would do them good. One instance of this 
kind would excite some surprise among the “Sons of Temperance,” 
and not a little amusement in other quarters. But the poor fellow 
was really sick and looked as sober as the grave, and honestly be- 
lieved in the fitness of the remedy. 

Several of these Missourians whose acquaintance we made, were 
men of influence, and they said to us distinctly, that when men came 
from the North with no other object than to become actual settlers 
in the Territory, and as such, do whatever they thought best to make 
“Kanzas” a free State, they had nothing to say; but it was the belief 
that many were sent by “aid societies” for no purpose but to vote 
and to disaffect their negroes,—that caused all the excitement and 
trouble. We assured them that our object was narrowed down to 
that point; that we came upon our own hook, and that while we 
believed the whole slave system to be bad, we did not purpose to 
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interfere with it in any manner inconsistent with the laws of the 
country and the rights of the States. 

In order to show to what extent this good understanding existed, 
it is only necessary to state that, a few hours before our final land- 
ing from the boat, we convened a meeting of the company—when 
every member was present—and unanimously passed complimen- 
tary resolutions acknowledging our obligations to the Captain, Clerk, 
Steward, &c., and instructing the Board of Directors to make to the 
Clerk and Steward some testimonial of our regard, the result of 
which was the presentation to the Clerk, to whom we were much 
indebted for many acts of courtesy and kindness, of a “Sharps’ 
Rifle,” and some trifling gifts to others. This may strike our friends 
at home, as a somewhat singular use of the weapon, but we were 
satisfied it would do more to remove false impressions and prepare 
the way for a free and fearless emigration from the East, than any 
other use we could possibly make of a dozen of them. After the 
presentation, the Rifle was exhibited freely and carefully examined 
by the Missourians on board, and it was quite evident that we were 
not mistaken in our judgment in the case. One thing is now well 
settled in the mind of every man in our company, that no fear of 
molestation need deter any persons from coming here if they come 
as they ought, and that “Plows” and “Bibles” will be more useful 
than “Rifles” and “Revolvers,’-—and yet it may be well for those 
who trust chiefly in weapons of defense when exposed to molesta- 
tion, to bring them along,—but my own mind is, as it has always 
been, in favor of peace, and as a means of promoting peace, to have 
little to do or say about deadly weapons. 

This letter is written in the Hotel, that was threatened with de- 
struction last season, because it was supposed to belong to the “Emi- 
grant Aid Company,” * but all things here are now very quiet, and 
we understand the same is true in the Territory. We have pur- 
chased to-day about thirty yoke of oxen, with wagons, plows and 
other implements of husbandry; also a sufficient quantity of provi- 
sions to serve us for about two months, and intend to start to-morrow 
morning for our destination in the Territory. We hear all sorts of 
stories about the country, but forbear saying anything definite until 
we see it for ourselves. We pay here for potatoes, one dollar per 
bushel, but they are worth five in the interior; all other articles are 


12. The American Hotel purchased by the Emigrant Aid Company in 1854 as a refuge 
for emigrants en route to Kansas. Built in 1849 this hotel, known at various times as the 
Gillis, Western, American and Union hotel, became of historical importance due to the 
border troubles.—‘Recollections of Early Days in Kansas,” by Shalor Winchell Eldridge in 
Publications of the Kansas State Historical Society, v. 2 (1920), pp. 13, 14. 
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high, except apples, which can be bought for fifty cents the bushel. 
The great articles of trade here are whiskey and tobacco; 150 casks 
of the former are now lying upon the levee, and more than 400 boxes 
of tobacco, all of which, together with many similar facts, show 
clearly that here is work to be done by somebody. 

It is now the 11th of April, and we know nothing of the result of 
the Connecticut election, but in order to show where we stand, a 
vote was taken from all the members of our company legally en- 
titled to vote in our good old State this spring—each man being re- 
quested to vote as he would have done had he been at home. The 
following is the result: 


Whole number of votes 59 
For the Republican Ticket 27 
”  " American ad 24 
” " Whig ” 4 
“ —" Democratic ” 3 
Free State Temperance Ticket 1 
59 


Attest: C.B.Lines, ) 
J. P. Root, _) Tellers. 

If, therefore, you should find any difficulty in figuring out a clean 
majority against the Nebraska Democracy, please add the foregoing 
where they belong. 

Yours, &c.—L.™ 


Lawrence, K. T., April 14, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—A few of our party arrived in this renowned 
city on Saturday night, at half past eleven o'clock. The whole com- 
pany left Kanzas City the same day,—some on foot, some in carts, 
and some in wagons, and moved on up the Territory, expecting in 
a day or two to meet our pioneers, and hasten on to the locations 
selected. We were not well pleased with Kanzas City. The object 
of everybody from hotel keeper down to the teamsters, appeared to 
be, personal gain, without much regard to means, and it is next to 
impossible to get an honest answer to any inquiry, where private or 
local interests are concerned. It is, therefore, very important to 
every person or company coming this way, to be well posted before 
leaving home. 

The Hotel where we put up there, is kept by a Connecticut man 
by the name of Eldridge.4*—He charged us $1.50 per day for very 
common entertainment. A few left, and found better fare for little 


18. New Haven Daily Palladium, April 24, 1856. 
14. Shalor W. Eldridge. 
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more than half price. So with teamsters. After engaging one at 
a certain rate, another would offer to do the same service for very 
much less, all showing an utter want of regularity, and a uniform 
disposition to make the most possible out of us while we remained. 
I think, in coming again, if there is no boat on the Kanzas River, 
my preference would be to go up to Leavenworth, and from there 
into the Territory. But we are now free from all such embarrass- 
ments, and have our own teams, and may proceed on our journey 
as best we can. 

In leaving Kanzas [City], we passed through the Shawnee Indian 
Reservation, lying between Lawrence and the southern line of the 
Territory, and were delighted with the country. There is upon it 
a good supply of wood, and the rolling prairie, in beauty and fer- 
tility, far surpassed the expectations of us all. The air is also clear 
and balmy as could possibly be desired. No swamps or marshes 
exist, such as we find in abundance in passing through Illinois and 
Ohio, and wherever the ground had been broken. The soil turned 
up black and rich, as any possible combination of fertilizing sub- 
stances could make it. 

The road through the country is simply an Indian trail, meander- 
ing like the curves and bends of a river, which gives a deep interest 
to the ride, now ascending by a kind of serpentine way up the 
sides of a gentle swell of land, and now descending into a beautiful 
vale below, not unlike the deep heavy swell of the ocean in the 
calm, that often succeeds a storm. Some of our men, who in the 
morning from being unwell and wearied with the journey, were de- 
jected, on seeing these fine prairies, were re-inspired with the 
Kanzas enterprise, and one of them, in his enthusiasm, suddenly 
exclaimed—“How our wives will enjoy riding over such a country 
in such an atmosphere, and with such an unbounded, magnificent 
landscape before them.” 

The same friend, in walking out in the evening twilight, and 
expatiating upon the balmy atmosphere in which for an hour we 
bathed our weary bodies, remarked that this would be a splendid 
country for “courting” interviews and promenades—that the in- 
halations of such pure etherial air must be suited to the cultivation 
of the tender emotions; and walks over these gently sloping mounds 
would be more softening and social in their influences, than any 
we ever enjoyed in our eastern homes, even under the overshadow- 
ing arches of our own magnificent “elms.” I am free to confess 
that our ideas were quite congenial in this particular. 
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Those of your readers who have seen prairie only as it lies flat 
in Illinois and other Western States, can have but a faint idea of 
what has ravished our eyes and delighted our hearts in this Kanzas 
region. But I must not indulge in these vain attempts to describe 
what can only be comprehended by actual vision. 

Our driver over this route was a Yankee, by the name of Bron- 
son,'® from Southford, in Connecticut, and from him we learned 
interesting facts in reference to the country. He pointed out the 
residence of the Southern Methodist missionary, “Johnson,” ** who 
has made himself so notorious by his pro-slavery operations, and 
rich by his management in getting possession of a large amount 
of this splendid Indian country. He also designated several large 
and valuable farms of 1200 acres, each cultivated by white men, 
and when we inquired how they became possessed of it, replied, 
by marrying a squaw, as every Indian female has the right to 200 
acres for herself and for each child born to her; and some of these 
Yankees had not only acquired a fine tract of land, but a first rate 
wife, also, in this way. 

When within ten miles of Lawrence, we stopped for tea at an 
Indian Hotel,’ kept in a log cabin, where everything was exceed- 
ingly primitive and yet quite comfortable. We left this place late 
in the evening, and while speaking of the balmy nature of the 
atmosphere, our driver remarked that he had often witnessed a 
different state of things, and when we were out in some snow 
storms in winter, or thunder showers in summer, we should call 
it anything else but balmy. But as to the snow, the last winter's 
experience is undoubtedly an exception to the general rule, and 
in regard to the other, we replied, that even thunder and lightning, 
when properly contemplated, could be made sublimely and aw- 
fully interesting, just in proportion to its grandeur. 

On arriving at Lawrence, our driver conducted us to what he 
called a hotel, but what is in fact a boarding house kept in a build- 
ing with four rooms and a shanty for a kitchen, with another build- 
ing near by for lodgers when the hotel “runs over.” After the 


15. This was probably Alvin B. Bronson who was a driver of the mail-coach between 
Kansas City and Topeka during this period.—Report of the Special Committee Appointed 
to Investigate the Troubles in A - «+ + (Washington, D. C., 1856), 34 Cong., 1 
Sess., House Report No. 200, p. 1094. 

16. The Rev. Thomas Johnson was sent to the territory of Kansas in 1829 by the Mis- 
souri Conference of the Methodist Church. He established the Shawnee Manual Labor 
School and was connected with the mission from 1830-1841 and from 1847-1862. The 
travelers evidently passed near the Shawnee Methodist mission still to be seen (1956) in 
northeast Johnson county. 

17. This Indian hotel was undoubtedly the one known as the “Fish House.” It was 
owned by Paschal Fish, a Shawnee Indian who was an active sympathizer with the Free- 
4 we T. Andreas and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 
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lady of the house was aroused—for the establishment is kept by a 
maiden lady who has been a missionary and an editor, and by the 
way made a prodigious mistake in adopting her present business— 
we were ushered into the reception room, the furniture of which 
consists of three bedsteads, one work stand and one small oval table; 
the bedsteads being made by nailing four strips of boards on to four 
upright sticks of wood and slats laid across. One of the beds 
had just been vacated by the landlady and the other two were 
occupied by two other ladies, who entertained us by their conver- 
sation while the proprietress was contriving to crowd us in some- 
where. 

In due time we were informed that five of our number could be 
accommodated in the other building, and that she had half of two 
beds up stairs and a vacant single bed that belonged to a boarder, 
and might be wanted before morning. We asked if she could not 
arrange to put the two half beds into one, which after a while 
was accomplished, and we were significantly informed that the 
mattress was a “very nice one,” and—after a little hesitation—“that 
sometimes three persons had slept upon it,” but this suggestion 
was not responded to by us, and we therefore were permitted to 
occupy the boarders’s bed as he was said to be quite disposed to 
accommodate in an emergency, and so it proved, for no sooner 
were we in the room than he came in with a little bed-ticking, 
sewed together and stuffed with something—a blanket and a pillow, 
and bunked down upon the floor, making in all nine men in a room 
14 feet square, and such beds, made after the fashion above re- 
cited—and mattresses—so called—harder if possible than the soft 
side of a pine plank, were quite a new thing to us, but still very 
comfortable under the circumstances. In the morning as we awoke 
and looked out we saw within a few rods of the house, the mud 
forts erected during the “border war” '® last winter, and were in- 
formed that this house was the only “quarters” where the “army” 
partook of their “rations.” But it is late, and for a more particular 
account of our first impressions of Lawrence you must wait for a 
more favorable opportunity, a better pen, and a less sleepy bodily 
condition.—L.’® 

Lawrence, April 15, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The impressions we had in regard to many 

things in Lawrence before leaving home, have been confirmed 


18. Mud forts were built by the men of Lawrence in December, 1855, to protect th 
town during the “Wakarusa war.”—See “The Wakarusa War,” by Mrs. Sara T. D. Robin- 
son, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), pp. 457-471. 

19. New Haven Daily Palladium, April 26, 1856. 
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since arriving here, in some particulars, and in others we have been 
disappointed. We had supposed that a fine Hotel was in actual 
operation, but we find that it is still in an unfinished state; and that 
the “Cincinnati House,” heretofore partially described as our pres- 
ent habitation, is the best and only public house in the city, kept, 
as before stated, by a lady who while she is evidently a very excel- 
lent woman is not adapted to her present business. The house 
derives its name from the fact that it was built in Cincinnati and 
brought here. The inmates of the establishment cannot be at this 
time less than forty men, and all the furniture in the house, includ- 
ing beds, bedding, kitchen utensils, and every thing else, would not 
sell at auction in New Haven for $30. 

In our room occupied by nine men there is one “ewer and basin,” 
one looking glass 4 inches wide by 6 long—and one-half of a chair. 
We have one pitcher of water for our ablution purposes in the 
morning. Our butter looks precisely like hog’s lard, and does not 
taste like any thing in particular. Milk we only see occasionally, 
and potatoes are few and far between; dried peaches are very com- 
mon, but the cooking of everything is bad. I would be glad to 
compromise my entire rations daily for one meal from home. 
Candlesticks are very much out of fashion, except blocks of wood. 
But for a new country it is very doubtful whether there has ever 
been an instance of such wonderful progress in building up a town 
as in this instance of Lawrence, and perhaps some other cities in 
Kanzas. 

There are now in this city about 150 houses, a few of them very 
comfortable, several good stores, three churches begun or provided 
for, two weekly papers, a very fine Hotel *° nearly finished, &c., all 
accomplished in less than two years. The village, or city as it is 
called, is beautifully located on one of the rolling prairie swells, 
and the landscape in every direction as fine as could be desired. 
The soil is perfect, not only rich beyond description, but so formed 
and underlaid by mineral substances of a decidedly fertilizing char- 
acter, as to render it next to impossible to exhaust it. From the few 
experiments made here in gardening, the success from all accounts 
we have received has been of the most gratifying character. We 
have astonishing and reliable accounts of melons, squashes, to- 


20. This was the Free-State hotel under construction by the Emigrant Aid Company. 
The hotel was destroyed by Proslavery forces on May 21, 1856, several days before it was 
scheduled to be opened to the public. The site was purchased iater by Shalor W. Eldridge 
and his brothers and a second hotel, the Eldridge House, was constructed at a cost of 
$80,000. It was iM on August 21, 1863, during the Quantrill raid on Lawrence.— 
Andreas and Cutler, op. cit., p. 331. 
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matoes, cucumbers, &c.,—water melons weighing over 90 Ibs. and 
pumpkins over 100. We are also well satisfied that stock can be 
raised and fattened here with great facility. Corn is raised with 
great success. One farmer informed me that he had stalks in his 
garden as large as a man’s wrist and 21 feet high. Wheat has not 
yet been fully tested, but it is supposed that it will do well. 

The winds here are very heavy at this season, often sweeping over 
the prairie like a young tornado, and this circumstance is spoken of 
by some of our men as constituting the most serious objection to the 
country, while others regard it as far more tolerable than our long, 
drizzling, chilly, northeasters, when the sun is sometimes hid for a 
week. Here the storms are severe but short. We have already 
witnessed some of them with thunder and lightning accompanied, 
but the specimens have not been of the first class. A lady remarked 
to us to-day that the thunder and lightning was very much more 
terrific here than at the east, but no more destructive. Very little 
damage is done by it. We have found several springs of water that 
are very good, and the lady before referred to says that some of 
them furnish excellent soft water, suitable for washing. The people 
of Lawrence are dependent for timber chiefly upon the Delaware 
Indians, whose “Reserve” is on the opposite side of the river, and 
is finely wooded. There is great need here of mechanics and 
laborers. 

Lawrence has no livery stable, furniture store, machine shop, 
foundry, and but very few stone masons, while many are wanted, 
as most of the best buildings will undoubtedly be constructed of 
stone. I find it quite difficult to procure the necessary facilities for 
writing, my last letter having been written on the greasy side of 
the kitchen table at our “Hotel,” and I am now availing myself of 
the kindness of Mr. Hutchinson,*! who visited us in New Haven 
last winter, and using his “fixings” in his law office. 

There are of course many objects of interest here. Yesterday, 
(Sunday morning,) Mr. Branson, the man of whose rescue from 
the Missouri Sheriff we have all heard, was pointed out to me pass- 
ing along the street with his Sharp’s Rifle in hand, feeling as he 


21. John Hutchinson, a lawyer in Lawrence and prominent in Free-State affairs, had 
been sent by the executive committee of Kansas to the New England states and Washington 
during the winter of 1855-1856 for the purpose of advocating the admission of Kansas into 
the Union. He was elected to the first territorial legislature, March 30, 1855, and again 
elected to the first state legislature under the Topeka constitution. He served as secretary 
of Dakota territory under President Lincoln and was appointed United States consul at 
Leghorn, Italy, shortly before Lincoln died. John Hutchinson died December 12, 1887. 
in Chicago, where he had a law practice.—‘John Hutchinson—in Memoriam,” by Henry 
B. Whipple, in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7 (1901-1902), pp. 500, 501. 
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still does, unsafe without it, as he lives some distance from the city.** 
A few moments after one of the rescuers was introduced to us. 
The war has created quite a little revolutionary history for the 
place which will be treasured up and related for years to come 
with great interest by those familiar with the facts, and especially 
the few who participated in them. We spent our Sabbath yester- 
day with great satisfaction in company with the Church of Rev. 
Mr. Lum, the Congregational clergyman who was among the first 
settlers of the place, but the details of our first Sabbath in “Kanzas” 
must be reserved for another occasion. Our company are begin- 
ning to arrive in fine spirits, and camping out in the vicinity, and 
we hope very soon to drive our stakes and plant our standard upon 
a permanent locality. With us as yet, all is well. May a kind 
Providence grant that our friends and loved ones at home may 
be prosperous and happy.—L.”% 
Centropouis, K. T., April 16, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The place from which this letter is written, 
is what they call out here, a “one horse town,”—that is, a section 
of land surveyed and laid out into city lots, parks, &c., with a design 
of making it in the future a place of importance. This locality is 
situated about eighteen miles south of Lawrence, and is fifty miles 
from “Kanzas City.” It is in the midst of a delightful country, is 
very well wooded, and the water as good as we have at home. There 
are now but two or three cabins, a rustic blacksmith shop, and a 
store. About twenty persons are interested in the city speculation, 
and underlying the whole enterprise is a purpose to make the city 
the State Capital. The principal parties engaged in the scheme 
are influential members of the Legislature, who, it is supposed, 
intend to make fortunes out of the movement. We are informed 
that such plans are quite common in the West. It appears, also, 
that members of the “bogus” Territorial Legislature have laid out 
another site,2* within two miles of this, and they are bound to 


22. Tacob Branson, Charles Dow and Franklin Coleman lived at Hickory Point, ten 
miles south of Lawrence. Dow, who lived with the Bransons, was killed by Coleman in ; 
claim dispute on November 21, 1855. Branson’s efforts to avenge his friend’s death led to 
his arrest by a Proslavery party on November 26. A few miles from his home he was res- 
cued by a group of Free-State men. This incident was the beginning of the Wakarusa war. 
—Allen Crafton, Free State Fortress, the First Ten Years of the History of Lawrence, Kansas 
(Lawrence, 1954), p. 58. 

23. New Haven Daily Palladium, April 26, 1856. 

24. On February 10, 1858, the legislature. sitting at Lawrence, passed a bill making 
Minneola, one mile east of Centropolis, the territorial capital. The bill was vetoed by 
Governor Denver but an appeal was taken to the attorney general of the United States. 
The city was projected by prominent Free-State citizens as a means of removing the seat 
of government from the Proslavery town of Lecompton. Its development was rapid. Several 
buildings, including a governor’s mansion, were erected and promotional maps of the 
period make the town appear as a great railroad center. Minneola had a population of 
several hundred people by November 20, 1858, when the attorney general decided the bill 
was in violation of the organic act, and therefore void.—‘“‘Some of the Lost Towns of 
Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12 (1911-1912), pp. 433, 434. 
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have the Capital go there. It is quite apparent that there is al- 
together too much of this scheming for great speculations, on the 
part of the leading men of “Kanzas,” and it would not be strange 
if “the people” should interpose and upset some of their deep- 
laid plans. 

I am writing in the store. It is very well stocked with some kinds 
of goods, especially such as are called for by the Indians. The 
store is situated only half a mile from three important Indian 
tribes,—the Sacs and Foxes, Ottowas and Chippewas,—from whom 
they derive their principal trade, amounting to not less than $15,000 
per annum. The store has been filled with them to-day. Among 
the number, we noticed one fine looking young Chief, decked with 
all sorts of gewgaws and brass ornaments. There is something 
sad in moving among these remnants of the powerful tribes of 
other days, and witnessing their despondency as the pale faces are 
gradually crowding them from place to place, and so circumscribing 
their privileges and hemming them within narrow boundaries as to 
crush out the free spirit of their nature, and make them feel that 
between the deprivations of those natural rights which gave to 
their fathers the whole scope of the continent, and the impractica- 
bility of effecting a satisfactory “fusion” with their white masters, 
there is nothing left for them but to waste away and die. 

We came here upon an exploring tour, seeking a location for 
our company. We have two other parties in other sections, and to- 
morrow we meet in Lawrence to decide where to plant our standard 
and make our homes. On our ride to this place, we passed through 
an exceedingly fertile and attractive country, chiefly prairie, on 
which there is unoccupied land enough for thousands of settlers, 
but it is being taken up very rapidly. 

By my side, at this moment, one of the proprietors of the store 
is reading. He informs me that “Dow,” one of the Free State men, 
was his neighbor, and from another source I learn that this gentle- 
man offered $300 for the body of his murderer, “Coleman,” dead 
or alive. He is evidently a very quiet, orderly citizen; but the 
deeds of murder, insult and oppression, that were perpetrated dur- 
ing the “border war,” took deep hold of the feelings and the hearts 
of most of the actual settlers here. You would be surprised to see 
how universally the people of both sexes sympathize with the Free 
State men who are actual settlers; but those from the West are 
jealous of those who come in from the East, until they are satisfied 
they come purely in good faith and on their own hook. 





2—2877 
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We have just been entertained in one of the log cabins, with an 
excellent supper. The room is about fourteen feet square, contains 
a large bed, a bureau, and a cupboard. We had upon the table, 
ham, broiled and boiled—(we get very little fresh meat in the 
Territory )—biscuit and butter, pie, two kinds of cakes, stewed 
peaches, and some excellent tarts; but no milk. Cows are not gen- 
erally kept by the new settlers. The lady who served us, is a model 
for such a place, or for any place. She does not keep a boarding 
house, and yet has fed ten men, to-day, before we arrived. The 
repast was well enjoyed and relished by us. A supper at the Ton- 
tine, got up in Scranton’s best style, (and that is saying as much as 
we can say,) could not be enjoyed by you, as this was here, by us. 
On our way to this place, we started three fine deer; but we had 
but one rifle with us, and were too much surprised by them to get 
a deliberate shot before they had bounded over the prairie, beyond 
our reach. We also saw wolves, pluvers and prairie hens, and beauti- 
ful flowers very much resembling our verbenas, both in their habits 
of growth and the appearance of the flower, now in full bloom. 

But my tallow candle, held on a block of wood by three nails, is 
just expiring, and therefore this letter is necessarily finished. Our 
company are all together, in Lawrence, to-day, except one family, 
who stop a little below. All well, and in fine spirits. We are still 
ignorant of the result of your election. 

Thursday Morning, 17th—We were last evening invited to an 
adjoining log cabin to lodge. It was a very common cabin, and yet 
we enjoyed a fine night’s rest. There was but one room, and one 
bed on a bedstead, which was occupied by the man of the house, 
and his lady, while four of our company were accommodated on 
the oak slab floor, with what they call beds spread upon it. There 
was no particular apprehension of suffering from “confined air,” 
as the door had openings in it sufficient for a good sized boy to 
thrust his head through, to say nothing of the roof and log sides. 
The size of the room was 12x14. Our host was a regular Western 
pro-slavery squatter. He has kept a store in the vicinity; had 
numerous difficulties with the Indians, who in the practice of one 
of their vocations were in the habit of stealing from his stock of 
goods whenever an opportunity offered. He caught one in the act, 
and shot him, and had since been pounced upon by numbers of 
them, and still feels it necessary to keep a sharp lookout. He keeps 
a savage dog at the door, who is sure to tear any man to pieces who 
comes within the reach of his chain. He is a recent settler, though 
long a trader from Missouri, and, although pro-slavery in sentiment, 
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condemns strongly the conduct of the Missourians. He informed us 
that he was offered day wages to come over and vote last Fall, but 
refused. We have not yet met the first man in all our travels who 
has a face to justify the Missouri invasion. The pro-slavery men 
generally express a wish to have the past “rubbed out,” and reor- 
ganize with a sufficient force to protect the polls,—reference of 
course is not made to such men as Atchison & Co., but to the fair 
minded friends of a slave State, who are bona fide residents of the 
Territory. After we had “made our toilet” this morning, our host 
offered us each a glass of whiskey, and looked somewhat surprised 
when we all declined. We then repaired to the other cabin for our 
breakfast, which was waiting for us. 

We paid our bill, 80 cts. each, for supper and breakfast, making, 
at such prices, as we thought, a paying business, and in a few 
moments we shall be on our way back to Lawrence. 

The morning is clear and pleasant, like most of the mornings in 
this country. It is rarely necessary to put in as a condition, of ful- 
filling an appointment at some future day—‘if it is pleasant”—as a 
day very rarely passes without some portion of it being pleasant. 
The storms are rapid; and more commonly occur in the night, hence 
arrangements for business or pleasure are made without any reser- 
vation on account of the weather.—L.™ 

LawRENCE, K. T., April 18, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We are still in Lawrence, not having yet fixed 
upon a location. Several sections have been examined, and the 
company meet this afternoon to decide between them. We are all 
here, with the exception of one family who have located, tempo- 
rarily, below, one man who still remains in “Kanzas City,” and one 
other remaining with the family. We are all well, and in as good 
spirits as circumstances will admit. Our unavoidable delay has 
caused unexpected expense, and, of course, some disappointment; 
but a few days more will fix our destiny, so far as our homes in 
Kanzas are concerned. 

I am now writing in the office of the “Herald of Freedom,”—a 
room of very good accommodations. The building is new, con- 
structed of what they call here, concrete,—a sort of throwing to- 
gether of stones and mortar. It makes a very solid wall, and is being 
used for all their best buildings. Mr. Brown,”® the principal editor, 
is absent, but his place is well filled by his assistant, Mr. Green. 
The paper is issued weekly, and is fast acquiring a position of de- 


25. New Haven Daily Palladium, April 29, 1856. 
26. George Washington Brown. 
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cided influence in the Territory. The people of Lawrence gave us 
a reception, at a public meeting, on Tuesday evening. 

In the absence of the leading men of the place, Mr. Hutchinson 
made a speech, welcoming the company to the Territory. He was 
followed by Rev. Mr. Lum, and others, and they were feelingly 
responded to by Dr. Root, and several other members of our com- 
pany. After which, “The Stubbs,” a company of young men who 
were the first military organization for the defense of Lawrence, 
were called out to sing a song for the occasion, very much in the 
style of the old “Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” of 1840. It made quite 
a sensation. The meeting was a jam, and went off well. There 
were several ladies present, among them, the wife of Gov. Robinson, 
an exceedingly agreeable young woman, very unpretending, plainly 
dressed, and quite pretty, apparently not over eighteen years of 
age. She is a daughter of the late Myron Lawrence, Esq., of 
Belcherstown, Mass. The proceedings of this meeting, as I am in- 
formed, have been reported for the New York Times; and unless 
they are more correct than a report published by them of one of 
our New Haven meetings, it will not be of much value as a tran- 
script of the real doings upon the occasion, and ought not to be 
relied upon as such. The report published by the “Herald of 
Freedom,” of this place, is, probably, nearer correct; and by a vote 
of the meeting, is to be forwarded to the New Haven papers for 
publication. 

Gov. Reeder arrived here last evening, in company with Messrs. 
Sherman and Howard, of the Investigating Committee,** and their 
retinue of clerks, reporters, &c. Reeder is a bold, energetic looking 
man, the features of his face resembling, somewhat, that of our 
old friend, Hon. I. S. Rice; but in person, less portly and taller. 
Mr. Sherman is a young man, and informed me that he was a grand- 
son of Taylor Sherman, formerly a lawyer in Norwalk, Ct., and that 
he was a son of David Sherman, who was associated with Roger 
Sherman, as members of the “Committee of Safety,” in the days 
of the revolution. 

Emigrants are arriving every day, and by far, the larger part 
os Ane ee ee da oe woes fd en, on en 
Tohn Sherman, Ohio, William Howard, Michigan, and Mordecai Oliver, Missouri. The 
committee arrived at Lecompton on April 18, 1856, and spent the next four months col- 
lecting evidence and taking depositions at Lecompton, Lawrence, Tecumseh, Leavenworth, 
Westport, and other Kansas towns. Later they published their reports. The majority report 
was bitterly condemned in the South and had the effect of making the border ruffians mor¢ 
vigorous than ever in the territory.—J. N. Holloway’s History of Kansas: From the First 


Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, to Its Admission Into the Union (Lafayette, Ind., 
1868), pp. 296-300. F 
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of them from free States. One hundred and forty come in this 
morning from Ohio, and more are coming. 

But we find there is a great work to be done for Kanzas besides 
making her a free State. Morals are in a very low condition here; 
but very few of the leading free State men, even, are found earnestly 
contending for temperance, sabbath-keeping, purity and truth— 
yet probably the cause may in part be looked for, in the inevitable 
fruits of a state of war, and a better time anticipated when the 
affairs of the State are settled. 

Gov. Robinson arrived to-day. He resembles, in some respects, 
our late Senator, Hon. F. Gillette; is affable, firm, and evi- 
dently possessed of peculiar talents for his present position. A 
meeting was held in the evening, in the dining hall of the Free 
State Hotel, at which interesting addresses were made by Gov. 
Reeder, Robinson, and others. 

We leave here this morning, having, as we suppose, fixed upon 
a location, after considerable trouble and delay; and it is gratifying 
to be able to say that, so far, there is no backing out. It is also 
proper and just to bear testimony to the uniform civility and good 
feeling of the people of Lawrence. When we remember how re- 
cently (less than two years) the first movement in the way of civili- 
zation began, it is marvelous that they are able to do so well. I 
wish, also, especially to add, that my further experience as a boarder 
at the “Cincinnati House,” has fully convinced me that in view of 
the inconveniences and difficulties that underlie, overhang and 
surround, the business of boardinghouse-keeping, here, it is a 
highly creditable establishment, and but few women could any- 
where be found to do as well as its present proprietress, Mrs. Hale. 
The new hotel will, undoubtedly, be opened soon, and as soon be 
filled. 

The great want of the Territory is Caprrat.—Above this point, 
there is nothing to be bought. All kinds of provisions are mon- 
strously high, because of the great scarcity; and yet there is plenty 
at Kanzas City and Leavenworth. For example, at the latter 
places, potatoes can be bought for $1.25, and shell corn at 50¢; 
while at Fort Riley, corn is worth $2.50, and potatoes from $5 to 
$10. In these matters, everything is out of joint, and $100,000 
brought in now from the East, could be so used as to bring a splen- 
did return to the capitalists, and do very much to settle and organize 
the affairs of the Territory. But our teams are about starting, and 
I must close.—L.”8 


28: New Haven Daily Palladium, May 1, 1856. 
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On THE Pains or KAnzas, 70 miles west of Kanzas City 
April 26 [20], 1856 

Messrs. Eprrors:—As you will see, we are now out upon the 
prairie ocean of this far off country. We were detained at Lawrence 
until Saturday morning, waiting the return of our pioneers, and left 
at that time, bound West. We encamped for the Sabbath at this 
point near a log cabin; and as most of us walked from sixteen to 
twenty miles during the day, a hard bed upon the grass was a luxury. 
A few only could be accommodated in the cabin, as it contained 
but one room 12 by 13 feet, no window, and was occupied by a man 
with his wife and eight children, from a young lady of 17, down to a 
native,—and yet four of our company were provided with lodgings 
among them, and five others in an adjoining cabin, built for a store- 
house, and without a floor; the remainder slept under tents and out 
upon the open prairie, snugly buried in a buffalo robe. One 
gentleman from Hartford, the most of an invalid of any in our 
company when he left home, slept in the latter style, and informed 
me in the morning that his rest was sweet, and better than any he 
had enjoyed on the way. He continues to sleep in the same way. 

Our fare at this place consisted of coffee without sugar, bacon, 
bread and pickles. Six sat down together, and were furnished with 
three spoons and other fixings to match. Part of the company 
cooked for themselves, and enjoyed it very much. They make tea 
and coffee, broil ham, make hasty pudding and eat it with molasses, 
—making their spoons of sticks, and using the knives from their 
pockets. Some of the good marksmen occasionally have stewed 
plover, prairie chicken, and other game. 

On our way, we stopped at Judge Wakefield’s *® and Col. Walker’s 
for refreshments, and passed the spot where Barber was shot.*” 
Judge Wakefield has a very good farm, about eight miles from Law- 
rence. You will remember that he was a candidate for Congress 
against Whitfield, and that the votes of one District given for him 
were transferred to the latter gentleman, or thrown out, because 
there was no such man as Wakefield in the Territory. Col. Samuel 
Walker is a member of the Free State Legislature, and came here 
among the first, in a company of about forty. They intended to 


29. Judge John A. Wakefield settled near the California road in Douglas county on 
Tune 8, 1854. He was president of the Actual Settlers Association, organized in 1854 for 
the purpose of protecting the rights of the settlers. Its members generally favored the 
abolition of slavery.—Louise Barry, ““The Emigrant Aid Parties of 1854,” The Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly, v. 12 (May, 1948), p 23. 

30. Thomas W. Barber settled near the site of Bloomington, west of Lawrence, in 1855. 
He was murdered by a Proslavery party, under the command of George W. Clarke, Potta- 
watomie Indian agent, on December 6, 1855.—George W. Martin, “The First Two Years 
of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 135. 
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have reached the Territory in season to vote at the first Territorial 
election, but on arriving at Boonville, on the Missouri river, they 
were put on shore by the captain of the boat, although they had 
paid their fare to Kanzas,—for the pretended reason that the boat 
was overloaded. The captain, however, retained their freight, and 
left the men and their families behind. These men thus wronged 
and outraged, sought in vain for redress. They were also entirely 
unsuccessful in their efforts to procure teams, until two weeks had 
elapsed and the election passed. In the meantime, they witnessed 
hundreds of the citizens of Boonville, openly leaving for Kanzas 
to vote, and return. They saw one thousand dollars distributed 
among the hireling voters, to pay their expenses, and two dollars per 
day for their time. This company were subjected to all sorts of 
embarassment and trials, and when Mr. Walker arrived upon his 
claim with his wife and children, he was reduced to ten dollars, and 
one of his children with a broken leg. 

He immediately became an active participant in the great struggle 
for freedom, and sustained by his heroic wife, has forced his way to 
a condition of comparative competence and comfort. His cabin is 
a large one, all in one room, and is patronized extensively by trav- 
elers, from whom he derives a handsome income. They gave us 
a very good dinner for 25 cents each. The beds are arranged like 
the berths in a vessel, one above another. On one side of the room 
a platform is built, about 3 feet wide and 20 inches high, on which 
barrels and cupboards are arranged, and under which we noticed 
a hen setting, about four feet from the stove, where our cooking was 
done. This is made necessary in order to protect the young chickens 
from the various wild animals that are not yet driven off. 

Mrs. Walker, like all the farmers’ wives we have seen, who have 
been in the Territory a year, says she could not be coaxed, hired 
or driven away from Kanzas. There are many who come out, re- 
main a few days, and return disappointed, but of those who hold 
on a few months or a year, very few return; on the contrary, they 
become enthusiastic in their love for Kanzas, and their deep interest 
in her welfare. 

We spent our Sabbath very pleasantly, having religious service 
in the forenoon in the cabin of Mr. Shields,*! where we took our 
meals, and upon slabs fitted up for the purpose, outside and adjoin- 
ing. In the afternoon we held a prayer meeting at the same place, 
and such meetings we have not often enjoyed at home. The settlers 


31. This was Hiram Shields who lived on the California road south of Tecumseh. 
Luther H. Root, a member of the colony, liked this location so well that he settled here. 
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from a few adjoining cabins came in, and it was truly affecting to 
witness the gratitude to God manifested by them, that men of prayer 
had come to the Territory. . 

We have not, as yet, seen any thing to disappoint our expectations, 
excepting the want of a boat upon the Kanzas River, and it is still 
uncertain whether this stream will be to any considerable extent 
navigable, but there can be little doubt that a railroad will be con- 
structed along its banks before many years, passing through thriving 
villages and towns, as busy and prosperous as any in the West.—L.*” 


Mission CreeEx,*® K. T., April 22, ’56. 

Messrs. Eps.: The point from which this letter is written is about 
ten miles south of the Kanzas River, between Topeka and Union 
Town. A committee were sent here to examine the locality for our 
company. We find in this region, streams of living water, a good 
supply of wood, and plenty of unoccupied prairie, and we could 
readily recommend this as a good place to settle, except that it is off 
from the general traveled route, and of course too far removed 
from the principal settlements. Yet it is possible we may decide to 
come here. 

There is less objection in this country to a few miles travel to and 
from market than there would be in yours, because of the facility 
for making good wagon roads. We have traveled many miles with 
our teams over the “California Road,” ** running up this valley, 
and with the exception of some bad places in crossing the ravines 
and fording the streams, they are first rate. The soil seems adapted 
to make them good, and after a little Yankee enterprise has been 
bestowed upon them, in the way of filling up and bridging, it must 
be a delightful country to travel over. Now everything is new, 
but if we can judge from what we have seen, richness of soil and 
salubrity of climate are not to be the only attractions in this country. 
There are also unpleasant things here. Among them, the winds, 
at this season, are occasionally very high, dry and uncomfortable; 
but we are informed that March and April are the months especially 


82. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 10, 1856. 


83. At Mission creek the company camped near the home of a Colonel Henry who has 
not been identified. He made every effort to induce them to settle near him. The main 
group camped at his place for several days while waiting for the committee to return from 
Wabaunsee. When they left Colonel Henry looked “‘on with profound surprise and — 4 
saa povenasnd that half of them would be back within three wecks.—‘“Minutes,” April 25 


$4, The California road or the California-~Oregon trail followed the same routes through 
eastern Kansas. Leaving Douglas county a main route passed south of Tecumseh and 
Topeka. About six or seven miles west of Topeka one of the branches of the trail turned 
northwest, passed through Uniontown, a half-mile east of present Willard, and crossed the 
Kansas river near present Silver Lake. The Connecticut Kansas colony probably turned off 
the California road below Uniontown and followed one of the roads through the Pottawatomie 
reserve to Wabaunsee. 
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devoted to high winds, which in the summer the severe heat is 
very much alleviated by gentle breezes, that rarely rise to a gale 
and seldom give place to a calm. 

We were accommodated last evening by a half breed Indian, 
who, with his wife and two children, occupy an unfinished cabin, 
the logs merely laid up, and the winds blowing through the aper- 
tures in every direction. Our supper consisted of very good ham, 
bread, and fried onion tops, the latter growing here in great abun- 
dance, wild.—There are but few settlers in this vicinity, and they 
express great anxiety to do so. While at this point we noticed 
several shrubs, trees, &c., part of which had attracted our attention 
before, and which afford some indication of the adaptation of the 
soil and climate to various productions. 

The woods in every direction are rendered beautiful by the 
gay attire of a shrub, the name of which is forgotten, but which 
may be seen in the door yard of Prof. Salisbury, covered in early 
Spring with a rich pink blossom, before any appearance of the 
green leaves.** Some of them are twenty feet high, and now in 
full bloom. Plum trees are also in flower and very abundant. 
Grape vines, gooseberries, blackberries, mulberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, &c., are scattered in profusion in many places; hops 
also grow abundantly, wild—At one of our stopping places, yester- 
day, we were shown a fine lot of peach trees, three years from the 
pit; they had been killed by the past winter, which has been severe 
beyond any precedent, and the owner informed us that he had 
never lost any before—he sold his fruit (from a small garden spot ) 
last year for $150, and frequently had them weighing one pound 
each; the trees were very beautiful and thrifty, measuring five 
inches thro’. Every kind of vegetation in this country grows. A 
very intelligent Indian pointed to a prairie swell, where he assured 
us a man on horseback was completely covered in the grass, last 
summer; he remarked, however, that it was not usually so high, but 
that last season the rains were abundant in the latter part of Summer. 

The wet season in this country ordinarily begins the last of 
April and continues through May and June, and sometimes into 
July, during which time it rains frequently and copiously, but as 
yet we have seen no signs of a shower, and we are informed there 
has been none; yet the grass is green and the trees are putting forth 
their leaves rapidly, and the soil, from its peculiar nature, is moist. 
No indications of drouth appear. 


85. This was undoubtedly the redbud tree. 
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The prairies abound in horses, and in some sections droves of 
cattle may be seen. We were shown yesterday some very good 
looking horses that had never tasted grain of any kind and had 
lived on the prairie over winter. Their owners have a way of 
keeping them from straying by giving them occasionally a dose of 
salt. We saw yesterday an evidence of the effect of this practice— 
a man appeared at a distance riding toward a flock of horses, and 
as soon as he was seen they all galloped off to meet him and crowded 
around him like a flock of chickens about their mother. This we 
were informed was the salting operation. 

We were near being lost, last evening, in seeking this place, the 
roads being merely wagon tracks and Indian trails. We missed 
our way upon the prairie and were as much confused as you would 
be in a skiff on Long Island Sound, out of sight of land. We had 
concluded that we must sleep on the prairie with nothing but 
the earth beneath and Heavens over us, but just as we were arrang- 
ing our thoughts to submit to our fate and take the consequences, 
a light from one of the cabins we were in pursuit of, was discovered 
glimmering through the woods. We of course were very essentially 
relieved. We are now just leaving to report the results of our 
observations to the company, who are encamped ten miles distant, 
on the road leading up the Kanzas Valley. We have not as yet 
heard one word from home, except a rumor before referred to, 
that the election had resulted favorably. Yours, &c.,—L.*® 


Wausonsa,** April 26, 1856. 

Messrs. Eps.:—Our Company have at last selected their location 
at this place, on the “Kanzas River,” at a point sixty-five miles above 
Lawrence and twelve below Manhattan. There are scattered about 
this region some thirty or forty settlers, chiefly on the line of the 
creeks and streams where the timber is found. There is no town, 
church, school house, store, blacksmith shop, or anything else except 
a few rude cabins to mark the spot as the home of civilized man. 
We have given a very thorough examination of the eastern portion 
of the Territory, and find scattered settlements everywhere, and no 

36. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 17, 1856. 

37. According to J. M. Bisbey, in his article “Pioneering in Wabaunsee County: Early 
Day Transportation,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. 11 (1909-1910), p. 595, Dr. 
Johnston Lykins, superintendent of the Baptist Mission School for Pottawatomie Indians, 
suggested the name Wabaunsee, a Pottawatomie word meaning “Dawn of Day,” for the 
settlement in 1855. Wabaunsee county was established as Richardson county and attached 
to Shawnee county for judicial and revenue purposes by the legislature of 1855. It was 
organized as a separate county in 1859 and the name changed to Wabaunsee. The town 


of Wabaunsee was the county seat from 1859 to 1866 when it was moved to Alma because 
of its more central location in the county. 
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desirable locality for a town without them. There are plenty of 
good claims in various quarters, where a few persons can locate 
together, but there is but little opportunity for large companies to 
make satisfactory settlements in the same vicinity. The Mission 
Creek region, before referred to, presents several strong attractions 
for a company, but is too far from the line of travel, and in a 
locality not likely to be reached by railroad communication for a 
long time to come. 

The committee therefore after examining this section, on return- 
ing to the company at “Mission Creek,” found the company pre- 
pared to respond to our recommendation very heartily. After 
listening to the report and a statement of the various advantages 
of this locality, the question was submitted, and decided by an aye 
that made the welkin ring, and the vote was followed by three 
hearty cheers for our chosen home. Whereupon the oxen were 
gathered in from the valley, where they were grazing, the camp 
broke up, the wagons repacked and with high hopes and glad 
hearts, our company, with all the imposing aspect of a caravan, was 
soon moving over the prairie, toward our new home. The train 
consisted of nine wagons, thirty-one yoke of cattle and about sixty 
men. 

Up to the time of our departure from Mission Creek, five only of 
our company withdrew from us. Mr. Pease and Crane of Hartford, 
Mr. Crossman of Derby, and Mr. Parmelee of New Haven, left, as 
we supposed, with a view of returning home. Dr. Penfield, his 
brother and family have located themselves for the present at 
Topeka, but will most likely unite with us hereafter; two others 
have gone back but intend to return, and three behind are coming 
on. We have admitted two members ** while on our way, and had 
applications from many others, but we prefer not to increase our 
number any farther until we are established, especially as by so 
doing we do not add to the population of the Territory. We are 
constantly told that our company cannot be kept together for the 
reason that no other has been, and therefore we must be scattered, 
but as yet we see no reason for despondency upon that point. There 
has been no time since our departure that our men seemed more 
determined to adhere to each other than when they left the camp 
ground on Friday last, and it was truly gratifying to hear squads of 


38. Tobn H. Gould was one of the new members and the other may have been a Mr. 
Hull. The “Minutes,” April 7, 1856, read as follows: “Mr. Lines made a statement in 
regard to Mr. Hull. It was voted, that unless objections should appear, the Secretary should 
be authorized to record his name on our arrival at our destination. 
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them, as they trudged over the rolling swells of that fine country, 
singing as they journeyed, 

“As when the weary traveler gains 

The height of some o'er looking hill, 

His heart revives if on the plains, 

He sees his home though distant still.” 

A few of our number came on in advance of the main body to 
make the necessary arrangements for them on their arrival here. 
We left them in the “Potawattomie Reserve,” *® crossing the mill 
creek, since which time we have been visited by a copious rain 
storm, extending through most of the day, Saturday, and we fear 
subjecting our friends to serious inconvenience. The storm was 
quite unusual for the season, and although of great value in soften- 
ing the sod for the action of our plows, and starting the grass for 
the benefit of the cattle, came in a very bad time for the comfort 
of the company. We feel anxious to hear from them, especially 
as two of our number are down with the measles; we have there- 
fore dispatched a wagon with a good supply of cooked provisions, 
and hope to see them soon, as the storm is now over. 

At the crossing where we left them the government have a mill 
for grinding corn for the Indians. It is kept by a half breed Indian 
by the name of Jude W. Boussa,*® a very intelligent man of good 
character. He is employed by the government on a salary, and his 
house is made available by travelers as a stopping place, and is the 
best we have seen in the Territory. It has been my good fortune 
to be “entertained” by him on three different occasions. His wife, 
a French Canadian, is evidently a good housekeeper. He has eight 
children, among them two young ladies, highly educated, decidedly 
pretty in appearance and prepossessing in their manner. The only 
piano we have seen in the Territory is at this place. While Mr. 
Boussa is very attentive to his guests and liberal in his charges, he 
will furnish no whiskey under any circumstances. He complains 
that the policy of the government toward the Indian tribes is very 
bad, calculated to prevent any progress among them, and to pro- 
mote only indolence, pauperism and crime. 


89. The Pottawatomie reserve was established in 1846 and embraced a tract of land 
80 miles square, located in the present counties of Shawnee, Wabaunsee, Jackson and Potta- 
watomie.—William E. Connelley, “The Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indians,” Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. 14 (1915-1918), p. 491 


40. Jude W. Bourassa had come to the territory in 1846 or 1847 when the Pottawatomie 
tribe was moved from Indiana. Apparently he was an important member of the tribe. As 
early as 1852 and probably before that time he was operating a mill on the Pottawatomie 
reserve. He is described in the “Executive Minutes of Governor John W. Geary,” as “an 
1) ee having a good mill, and cultivating a rich farm.”—lIbid., v. 4 (1886- 
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As things are a large section of the best part of the country is 
“reserved” for the use of a tribe, and every Indian has a right in 
common to the whole, but no one has an absolute right to a rod. 
The land still belongs to the government, the use of it to the tribe; 
hence if an enterprising man among them desires to raise stock, 
to cultivate a farm, to plant an orchard or make any permanent im- 
provement, he is sure before hand that others of the indolent and 
unprincipled class will avail themselves of the fruits of his toil, in 
which case he has no redress—hence these wide extended plains are 
as the Lord left them at the creation, and will remain so until a 
wiser policy toward the Indian is adopted or the land brought 
within the reach of the white man’s grasp. Under the influence of 
his industry and skill, some of the tribes have already effected an 
arrangement by means of which at some future day each family 
is to receive a liberal grant of land absolutely, and the balance of the 
Reserve be thrown open to preemption. . . .—L.* 


Wausonsa, April 28, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The name of this locality adopted by the few 
settlers we find here, will, no doubt, soon give place to a new one 
more in accordance with our Connecticut notions, and congenial to 
our tastes; especially is this probable, as the pioneers themselves 
are desirous of a change. We have a post master, but no office, yet 
letters for the present may be safely directed to Waubonsa, K. T.,— 
and if they do not find their way to our locomotive Post Office, they 
will be found by us at the nearest one, which is at Uniontown, on 
the Reserve, about twenty-five miles east. 

In order to give your readers some idea of the condition of things 
here, and the trials of new settlers, it may be well to state a few 
facts. We are sojourning under the roof of one of the pioneers,*” 
and I suppose we have as good accommodations as the County af- 
fords. The cabin is built of hewn logs, the crevices between them 
being partially filled in with blocks of wood, leaving any quantity of 
ventilators, through which the wind whistles most freely. It is par- 
tially covered on the outside and roof with oak shingles, slit out 
with an axe, and with the exception of the doors and windows. 
there is not the slightest evidence that a plane, or any other tool, 
except a broad axe and saw, was used in its construction. Our 
floor is the ground, our carpet, hay. 

The size of the cabin is about 14 by 24. It contains a stove, 
bureau, table, four chairs, and two cupboards. Two of the bed- 


41. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 19, 1856. 
42. This was the home of James M. Bisbey. 
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steads are made as follows: four sticks of hickory sawed off about 
sixteen inches long, same as for fire-wood, and four rails about three 
inches through, roughly hewn, and driven into holes dug out of the 
posts, the cord stretched across in both directions by drawing it 
over the rails. It does not appear that any tool, except such as was 
used in building the cabin, was employed upon the bedsteads. 
Sheets are hung up to hide the beds occupied by men from the view 
of others in the room. Last night, two ladies were lodged on one 
of the beds, four men in the other two, and four children with four 
men upon the ground, with a fresh bed of hay spread over it, and 
in the morning all seemed to feel well. We were not dull from 
having breathed heated or impure air over night. We had not 
been alarmed by the cry of fire, nor were we frowned upon by the 
lady of the house for spitting upon the carpet. In this matter we 
had our choice, to make the spread hay our spittoon, or spit out 
doors through the crevices between the timbers. 

We have here plenty of good milk, butter and bread, together 
with pork and fresh fish. The lady informs me that they arrived 
here in November, 1854, and until Christmas, or for about six weeks, 
she cooked out doors by the side of a tree, and that the family, six 
in number, slept under a tent just large enough to accommodate 
them, if they all lay straight. About New Year’s they united with 
another family, and took up their winter quarters in a small cabin,— 
so small, that those whose beds were made at one end of the room, 
were under the necessity of retiring first, otherwise, the last to bed 
were obliged to walk over the others; but, notwithstanding these 
inconveniences, our friend informed me that she enjoyed herself 
very much while living out doors and sleeping in a crowd. They 
were all well, cheerful and happy. Their food was of the most 
common kind,—and yet their children, formerly very dainty, were 
glad to get hold of a dish of raw meal and molasses.—Their cabin 
now is in a bad location, too near the stream, and last Fall most 
of them were visited with “the shakes;” but with the exception of 
those who live in the woods, for the sake of securing the timber, 
this troublesome complaint in all new countries was not any more 
prevalent than is usual under similar circumstances. 

Last evening, about bed-time, a young man called and desired 
Mrs. B[isbey] to go up and assist in laying out his mother, who 
had just breathed her last. The distance was 3% miles,—but the 
wagon was got up, and the melancholy service performed. The 
scene, from the description given us by one of our company who 
was present when the poor woman died, was sad indeed. The 
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husband is in common parlance, “a poor stick.” The children, 
eight in number, living in abject poverty, saw their mother die 
on a buffalo robe spread upon the floor. The first difficulty after 
her death, was to provide a coffin. There were men who could 
make it, but no boards could be found. At last, one person offered 
to use part of the bottom of his wagon; another furnished the 
balance, and after great difficulty, a box was put together and 
made to answer the purpose. How changed the scene to one who 
has been accustomed to witness these last sad rites of respect for 
the dead performed in a very different style. The effect of being 
transferred in a few weeks from a community where a choice is 
given between a variety of habiliments for the dead, from a neat 
plain coffin to one of costly mahogany, rosewood, or metal, to one 
where the only alternative is between a coarse box and bianket, 
is on many accounts hard to be endured,—and the transition in 
many other respects is equally striking and painful; but the more 
these things are manifest, the greater the need appears for toil 
and sacrifice in order to plant here those institutions and influences 
which will speedily change the aspect of affairs, and cause this 
wilderness, covered as it is with a moral waste, to blossom as a rose. 

Whatever may be said of the vices of our large cities at the East, 
—and there is little danger that they will be over-estimated,—we 
can already see the effect here of an absence of Christian institu- 
tions. We passed the Sabbath, yesterday, in our log cabin, without 
hearing the sound of a church-going bell, or seeing the children 
and their parents, dressed in their neat Sabbath attire, winding 
their way to the Sabbath School and to the church of God. We 
could read the Bible, sing and pray together, as we did; but, after 
all, the genial influence of a New England Sabbath is wanting,— 
and until a church is erected, schools established, and the services 
of a stated pastor enjoyed, we shall see but little reverence for 
God’s word, or for His holy day. Neither shall we experience the 
many creature comforts that are found only in Christian communi- 
ties and under the influence of Christian institutions. 

It just occurs to me that personal cleanliness will be very much 
less regarded and practiced where the Sabbath is like all other 
days, and “Sunday clothes” are out of date and out of use. But it is 
useless to attempt a specification of the loss we suffer where God 
is not honored and habitually worshipped; but with the aid of our 
Christian friends at the East, we hope, ere long, to see a church 
edifice erected and hear the voice of the living preacher. 
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We find many good people here, scattered abroad, who feel 
deeply the wants referred to, and rejoice in the prospect of a better 
state of things. The past two days, Saturday and Sunday, have 
been severely trying to our company; the former by the severe rain 
storm, and the latter by the violent winds, which amount to a 
regular gale. They have not yet arrived, but we are looking for 
them every hour. These winds seem to us hard to be endured, 
but the gentleman with whom we are stopping, says they are no 
worse than they have in Western New York, and notwithstanding 
they appear to us so formidable, it is nevertheless quite possible, 
that the weather, as a whole, will be more agreeable than at the 
East. 

In my next, I hope to inform you of the safe arrival and satisfactory 
beginning of our company in their Western home.—L.* 


Wasonsa, May 2d, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—This letter is being written at our camp, under 
a tent, with plenty of thunder rolling over our heads, lightning 
flashing in the distance, and occasional showers pattering upon our 
cloth roof. If it were pleasant I should be otherwise employed, and 
you of course would be minus this “copy” for an unoccupied column 
of the Pattaprum. We are incommoded by the rain, and yet it is 
so useful in softening the sod and starting the grass, that we feel 
quite resigned. Our men have generally staked out their claims. 
The surveyors are at work finding the boundaries, and the ap- 
praisers fixing their relative value, and we hope in a very few days 
to complete the arrangement and see every man singly located 
upon his farm. Two have left us since my last letter; one to locate 
in Lawrence, the other to return. A few others, who find it so 
difficult to be contented away from their wives, will very likely go 
home, and still others may do likewise, because of the “difficulties 
by the way,” and the deprivations they did not anticipate, and yet 
there will no doubt remain a good company of not less than fifty, 
who will persevere in their efforts to build up a new town and 
organize a thriving community in “Kanzas.” 

We have had dry weather until within the past week, and the 
rains coming unexpectedly, found many of the company poorly 
prepared with shelters. At the close of the first rainy day a number 
were thoroughly wet and obliged to locate for the night as best 
they could. The tents we had were crowded to their utmost ca- 
pacity, while the few cabins within our reach were also resorted to. 


43. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 21, 1856. 
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The occupants afforded us all the accommodation in their power. 
The nearest one, but a few rods from our camp, is not over eight 
feet by ten, in the clear, and has barely room for a bedstead, table, 
stove and barrel, and yet the kind-hearted owners, a man and his 
wife, relinquished the bed to two of our men sick with the measles, 
for part of the time, and fixed a tolerable sleeping place for them 
under the bed for the balance of the night. One or two others were 
also sheltered in the room. Upon the same occasion six of us found 
an unoccupied cabin belonging to a gentleman from Maine, who 
when at home was Secretary of the Board of Education, and had 
been a member of the Legislature of the State. It was situated 
upon the bank of one of the creeks in the midst of woods and under- 
brush. Its size, thirteen feet by eleven, and without a floor. We 
found it very damp from the two fold cause of its location, and the 
dripping of the rain through the apertures in the roof and the 
openings between the logs. 

We kindled a fire, groped our way through the wood to the creek 
for water, and prepared a “hasty” meal by cooking a little ham and 
warming over our mush; having finished supper and devoted a 
little time in a social way, we prepared to retire. One of the com- 
pany having with him a hammock, suspended it from the roof and 
thus provided himself with a very comfortable lodgement. An- 
other found two oak “shakes,” or shingles, as we should call them, 
about three feet long and six inches wide, which he laid upon the 
ground, gathering up three straws, as he said, and laying upon the 
shingles, wrapped himself in his blanket and “turned in” among the 
spiders and other vermin that are usually found in a deserted 
human dwelling. 

The bedstead belonging to the cabin was still in reserve for the 
accommodation of the remaining four of the company. It was 
constructed after the ordinary style of the country, no tool, except 
an axe, saw and auger, having been used upon it. Its dimensions, 
six feet long and three feet wide, and the bed, a brown bag with a 
little hay stuffing—but it was too small for four, and we therefore 
placed the table, three feet square, by the side of it, as one end, 
which gave an average of four feet and six inches in length by 
eighteen inches in breadth to each person. The table looked very 
much like the frame commonly used to scrape hogs on after they 
are killed, and consisted of a frame made from four round sticks. 
connected by two being driven into auger holes in the other two, 
and four legs attached by the same means—one of which was 
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constantly dropping out—with three of the “oak shakes” laid loosely 
across for the top; but as the table was somewhat higher than the 
bed, the projecting ends of the long sticks came in contact with the 
backs of those lying next them. Still after fixing them the best way 
we could, the Doctor preempted one outside claim, the President 
the other, at right angles, and the Deacon and a young man who 
came out with us, for his health, (and who, by the way, is decidedly 
improved, ) fitted themselves upon the inner sides, with their legs 
necessarily hanging over toward the floor and our heads being 
together. 

The Doctor, to prevent his young friend from pushing him off 
upon the lodger on the ground, was obliged to prop himself by 
means of a pole, braced against the side of the cabin. Thus ar- 
ranged, after sundry expostulations for crowding, and complaints 
on account of sticks pressing the backs of the young man and the 
Deacon, we found repose for our exhausted bodies and dreamed 
of the loved ones we had left behind. Notwithstanding these rough 
and rustic scenes, these hard beds and hardships, we were all in 
good spirits, and in view of the object before us were no doubt 
happier than many of the denizens of ceiled houses in our old cities, 
who sleep upon spring mattresses, in chambers, carpeted and cur- 
tained after the latest style. Hope is a powerful stimulus in all our 
migrations and trials in this world, and we feel its blessed influence 
here. We are content, though absent from those we dearly love, 
because 

“We still are joined in heart 
And hope to meet again.” 

And we rejoice notwithstanding our deprivations, because we 
hope “there is a good time coming,” and we are willing to “wait a 
little longer.” It is more and more wonderful to us every succeed- 
ing day to notice how pioneers live, and yet how content they seem. 

Among the variety of dwellings found here, I noticed one to-day 
occupied by a very respectable man, which consisted of a box in 
which he brought fruit trees into the territory—seven feet long, 
three feet wide and three deep—with a slight roof fixed over it, 
leaving one side entirely open. In this box is his bed, across the 
end of it his chest—with a frying pan and testament lying upon the 
top, and yet he pursues his daily toil, is cheerful and looks forward 
to better times, being, like most of those who come to any of these 
new settlements without means, obliged to pass through severe 
trials before reaching a position of competence and comfort: but 
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even when after a few years of success they acquire the means of 
living in good style, they are slow to improve their condition, having 
from the mere force of habit become content with moderate and 
simple accommodations. 

The farmer with whom I have boarded more or less since arriv- 
ing here, and who has a fine farm and is evidently improving his 
condition rapidly, seems quite content to yield his lodging place 
by the side of his wife in favor of a lady of our company, and bunk 
down upon his free soil carpet for weeks together. Whether he is 
governed by a desire of gain, or a spirit of accommodation, does not 
fully appear; but under similar circumstances it is hardly probable 
that many of us would find motive enough in the former considera- 
tion to follow his example, however much we might be affected by 
the latter. Since lodging in this man’s cabin I have twice been 
aroused from a morning slumber by the good lady selecting a 
piece of pork for our breakfast, from the barrel, which stands at 
the foot of our bed. 

In traversing the prairies yesterday, for the purpose of appraising 
the claims taken by the members of our company, we discovered a 
variety of beautiful flowers, and among them the “sweet pea” in 
full bloom, much more beautiful than we have them in our flower 
gardens at the East, and of a delightful spicy odor. It would have 
given us very great pleasure could we have sent to our friends at 
home a boquet, by telegraph, made up of these various native 
products of “Kansas.” We also noticed strawberries in full bloom, 
raspberries leaved out and budded, grapes in leaf, and wild hops 
in great profusion. We are every day more impressed with the 
great agricultural resources of this country, and when it becomes 
subdued and under genial cultivation, and the arts and privileges 
of a Christian civilization are established here, we can see no reason 
why it may not be a delightsome land, filled with abundance and 
variety for the sustenance and happiness of man. 

Your readers may wonder why no more is said about the political 
affairs of Kanzas, the prospect of her State government, &c. The 
truth is we have nothing to say. In the region where we dwell 
everything is as quiet in these respects as they are in Hamden. We 
are busy in preparing to break up the land and provide our habi- 
tations, and hear nothing said by any one of a political character, 
We know of only two pro-slavery men in our vicinity, and have 
but little fear of any difficulty on that subject. Lawrence is the 
center if not the circumference of agitation, excitement and con- 
fusion upon this subject. 
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We have heard within a few days of a new outbreak in that 
community, involving in all probability the death of the bogus 
Sheriff.44 But as our mails from there come but once a week, 
we are without any definate information on that subject. We never- 
theless fear that our friends in Lawrence may be on the eve of 
more trouble, but we must wait for the particulars. The Territory 
generally is quiet and persons wishing to emigrate hither need not 
be deterred by any statement they hear of a warlike character. 
We may witness a different state of things when the time for voting 
returns again; but we intend to push on our improvements, attend 
to our legitimate associations and be in readiness for whatever 
events may hereafter transpire. Of one thing be assured, KANZAS 
WILL BE FREE, unless the mistakes and imprudences of her 
friends prevent it, which is not probable. May we all have wisdom 
according to our necessities, be patient under trials and truly desire 
to make the worst of our lives for the good of mankind and the glory 
of God.—L.* 

Wausonsa, K. T., May 8th, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Since my last communication we have made 
some progress toward a settlement of our company in this beautiful 
locality— The more we reconnoiter the country the better it ap- 
pears, and as the season advances the natural beauty and extra- 
ordinary fertility of the earth is more and more apparent. The 
deep black soil just turned up to the sun for the first time, shining 
in all its luxuriance, cannot fail to impress the beholder with its 
capacity for extraordinary production. 

The grass roots in this primeval turf are so firm and penetrate 
to so great a depth, that a team of three stout yoke of oxen is re- 
quired to break it up and the ploughing of one acre is a good day’s 
work but as to its cap[a]city it would almost seem capable of yield- 
ing ten penny nails, jack plains or sledge hammers. As yet the 
principle product is corn, planted in the newly turned turf with 
an axe, and then left with no further labour until harvest— The 
roots of grass, if the first ploughing is well done, will decay during 
the summer and the following spring. Cross plowing will bring 
the soil into a mellow condition, suitable for any kind of culture. 
It is supposed that the “ague” is caused chiefly by this decaying 
vegetation, and of course, that after the land is generally broken 
up, the cause being removed, the malady will disappear. My own 


44. The bogus sheriff who is mentioned frequently in these letters was Samuel J. Jones 
He was postmaster of Westport, Mo., but had been appointed sheriff of Douglas county, 
K. T., by the so-called “‘bogus legislature.” 


45. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 24, 1856. 
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impression, however, is that the want of good shelter and suitable 
food is the principle source of the disease; but that all these causes 
are of short continuance, and necessarily advert to the settlement 
of all new countries. 

But as before indicated we are continually charmed with the 
new beauties of the country, as developed by the progress of the 
season. On our arrival a large portion of the surface in every 
direction was covered with the long brown grass of last year’s 
growth, presenting at a distance very much the appearance of the 
sand plains and banks so frequently seen in Connecticut—but the 
scene now is changed, and the process by which the change was 
in part effected, has not been without interest. The “prairie fires,” 
which may be seen in the early spring, every evening, sometimes 
exceedingly beautiful, are the natural and efficient agents of this 
very necessary work. We are told they are much more magnificent 
in the fall, but it has been my privilege to gaze upon some of these 
western fireworks with great pleasure. Upon one occasion while 
on our way, in rear of a cabin where we remained over the Sab- 
bath, we witnessed the finest exhibition of this sort. The grass was 
very long, the surface undulating, and the distance from our point 
of observation about half a mile. A slight breeze served to give 
increased activity to the element, and a gentle waving to and fro 
of the flame—the effect was truly sublime; it seemed like a bat- 
talion of soldiers formed of fire—now as the flames passed a level 
plain in line, and anon as they descended the ravines and rolled 
upon the swells—counter-marching, moving in echelon, and form- 
ing columns of attack, until finally as the wind increased, a rapid 
retreat was apparent, and it was not difficult to imagine that the 
noise of the crackling underwood was caused by the tread of an 
army, as the fires disappeared over the summit of a distant bluff. 

These fires leaving the surface black and smooth are now being 
succeeded by occasional showers, the influence of which is seen 
in the rapidity with which nature is spreading her green carpet 
over these broad prairies, and starting into life and beauty the ten 
thousand flowers that greet us in every direction. The denizens 
of an old city know but little how the mind is affected in walk- 
ing out over these field[s] in the early morn, gazing upon nature in 
her natural dress, listening to the singing birds as they warble 
their early praises, and hailing the rising sun as it comes up from 
the distant east in no way intercepted by any of the works of 
man; or by a similar promenade in the evening twilight, when all 
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nature is sinking to rest,—and when from some elevated point 
of observation you see an unbroken horizon in every direction. 
The sky in the west gilded with the mellow rays of the “glorious 
orb of day,” just departed; the moon with its “borrowed light,” 
and the stars, differing in glory, now becoming the companions 
of your solitude. The impression of these scenes as they bring 
the mind in direct contact with God in his works cannot be realized 
in a crowded city, and there is an unbounded extent apparent to 
the mind here that cannot be realized with you, even in the country. 
I have never found such a closet for the contemplation of the great- 
néss and glory of God as is afforded by an evening walk over these 
silent prairies. . . . 

We have within the past few days completed our arrangement 
for the distribution of “claims,-—(A “claim” in this country means 
a quarter section of land subject to preemption)—and within the 
past two days they have been sold at auction to the highest bidder. 
Our plan provided that on our arrival here, each man should at 
once “squat” upon his claim and hold it subject to the final dis- 
tribution; after which a general survey and appraisement was made 
and the choice sold precisely according to the plans usually pursued 
by religious societies in renting or selling pews. The appraisement 
amounted in all to $450, and the bonuses for a choice to nearly 
$600. By agreement the $450 appraisement is to be distributed 
among those who take outside claims, not considered worth the 
average, while the bonus goes into the treasury for company ex- 
penses. About fifty have taken claims and are beginning to work 
upon them. Our plan was carried out to the letter and the harmony 
of the company preserved entire; every man appears entirely satis- 
fied with the result of the sale. 

It is remarkable that a company of men, most of whom were 
entire strangers to each other, should be able to travel the distance, 
encounter the privations, and be subject to the disappointments 
necessary in reaching our present locality, without having any root 
of bitterness spring up among them; but the fact is so. Almost 
every vote passed by the company has been unanimous, and I am 
not aware that any two individuals have been made unhappy by 
means of disagreement or controversy. A few have left from 
various causes—chiefly from becoming homesick; but I am sorry 
to say that in one or two instances individuals after leaving have 
spoken disparagingly of our location and prospects,—while the 
company are highly pleased and entirely satisfied with both. That 
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we are severely tried in consequence of absence from friends, poor 
accommodations, and undesirable food, is true—and that some of us 
are still more troubled with the loss of all kind of literary and re- 
ligious privileges, is also true; but that we have made an unwise 
selection for a town, is not true,—nor that our prospects for the 
future are unpromising. 

Several of our men have already commenced ploughing, and 
some have planted corn and potatoes. Our blacksmith shop will 
soon be in operation, but we very much need a shoe-maker, and a 
good stone mason. Our company are very well, considering the 
circumstances, and although we miss many comforts, our great 
aspiration will be relieved when our families are with us, and the 
sound of a church-going bell is heard in our midst.—L.** 


Wausonsa, K. T., May 13, ’56. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—By the arrival of a lady connected with our 
company, who remained behind at Lawrence, we learn some par- 
ticulars in regard to the state of things in that troubled city. It 
appears that the difficulties originated in the attempts of bogus 
Sheriff Jones to arrest certain persons connected with the State 
Government: these attempts were resisted, and in every instance 
where an individual was taken he was immediately rescued by 
the people. No violence was done to the Sheriff in all these pro- 
ceedings—he was held back and in various ways prevented from 
accomplishing his purpose. These scenes were witnessed by our 
informant on the Sabbath, while returning from church, which cir- 
cumstances will serve to illustrate to some extent the power of moral 
restraints in this country, or in other words the influences of the 
Bible and religious institutions over the masses of the people. 

The character of the Sheriff is not alone the cause of this desecra- 
tion, as it will be obvious that no man, however base, would attempt 
to make arrests in New Haven on the Sabbath, under circumstances 
certain to excite the populace, when from the nature of the case 
a postponement could be made without at all jeopardizing the ends 
of justice —The truth is therefore that the people of Lawrence and 
to a great extent, I am sorry to say, of Kanzas are not generally in 
the habit of respecting the Sabbath, but great allowance is no 
doubt to be made on account of the circumstances of the country, 
and the trials and agitations to which the people have been sub- 
jected, while we throw over the mantle of charity inscribed “there 
are no Sabbaths in revolutionary times.” There are very many good 


46. Date of publication unknown. 
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people in Kanzas, and whenever the Govt. becomes settled we shall 
no doubt see and feel their influences in establishing here those 
institutions we so highly prize in our New England homes. 

The Sheriff having entirely failed in his attempts to make arrests 
by the power of his own authority, returned on the following Mon- 
day from Lecompton with twelve pro-slavery men to assist him, 
but it was no go. The people would not permit him to effect a 
single arrest, by his authority, for they do not and will not acknow]- 
edge him as a legitimate officer, but on the following day he ap- 
peared backed by a small number of U. S. troops, when all resistance 
immediately ceased, the people saying that any show of authority 
from the government of the United States they should always re- 
spect, and by the venal power of these allies—for their number 
was too insignificant to excite alarm—the Sheriff effected the arrest 
of six persons,** charged with various offenses, took them to Le- 
compton, where after a few days detention they gave bonds and 
were discharged. 

On the night of these arrests Jones being in his tent in the suburbs 
of the city, and near where the U. S. troops were encamped, was 
shot by some unknown person. This circumstance of course pro- 
duced great excitement, as it was supposed his wounds were mortal. 
He was immediately removed under an escort of troops, to an ad- 
joining village, after having been kindly attended by one of the 
Free State physicians of Lawrence whom he had the day previous 
arrested. The Doctor was at once discharged in return of his kind- 
ness.—The following day Gov. Robinson called a public meeting, 
at which the attempted murder of Jones was strongly condemned 
and a reward of $500 offered for the arrest of the murderer. The 
Sheriff is now considered out of danger. 

During these movements a Sheriff's Deputy entered a house and 
inquired of the lady for her husband. She denied his authority and 
ordered him to leave the house, and upon his refusal dashed a 
kettle of scalding dish-water in his face, saying that as long as stoves 
and hot water were under her control no pretended creature of the 
bogus Legislature should ransack her house “by authority.” There 
were several other instances where ladies treated these “territorial 
officers” with most decided contempt. In all cases, however, where 
the officers were accompanied by “troops” the soldiers were re- 


47. G. W. Smith, G. W. Deitzler, and Gaius Tenkins were arrested at this time for hich 
treason. The marshal had warrants for the arrest of several other individuals, including 
Governor Reeder and James H. Lane but could not find them. George W. Brown was 
already in custody under the some weet and Charles Robinson, also a prisoner, faced 
an indictment for usurpation of o —“Correspondence of Governor Geary,” Kansas His- 
torical Collections, v. (1886- 1890) pp. 415, 417. 
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spected and no attempts at resistence to them was made. A few 
days subsequent to these events a U. S. Marshal ** appeared with 
several warrants for the arrest of persons for “high treason.” He 
called upon Gov. Reeder and requested him to follow, but the Gov- 
ernor declined on the ground first, that he was Senator of the United 
States and therefore not liable to arrest, and further that he was in 
the service of the Committee of Congressmen in session at Law- 
rence, and they were unwilling he should leave, as his services were 
very important to them in the progress of their investigations. He 
acknowledged the authority of the Marshal, but denied his right to 
arrest him under the circumstances. 

It is said that Gov. Reeder is piling in the testimony in such over- 
whelming heaps of unanswerable facts, that the proslavery men feel 
there is no escape for them, except disposing of him, and it is feared 
this state of things may lead to difficulty, and force another resort to 
arms, even while the Committee of Congress are on the ground 
pursuing their investigation. We hope, however, that our friends 
will not be unnecessarily alarmed upon our account. We are so far 
removed from the seat of war, that in the event of an outbreak in 
that direction our services will hardly be available. We hope there 
will not be any serious affray and cannot believe there will, cer- 
tainly while the Committee of Congress are in session there, but 
if our company are called upon and the circumstances are such as to 
justify a response, they will undoubtedly be ready. Still we have 
no serious apprehensions at present. The real cause of all the trou- 
ble at the present time is no doubt to be found in the facts alluded 
to, that the proslavery party are alarmed at the progress of the in- 
vestigation before the Committee, but they will not I think dare to 
raise a fight upon such an issue. Yet it would be no more incon- 
siderate than many of the steps already taken by them. Let them 
rave, however,—give them all the rope they desire and the common 
result in such cases will follow—“suicide by hanging.” 

A new and deeply interesting event transpired in our little com- 
munity to-day. I allude to the butchering of an ox, by means of 
which we have been put in possession of fresh meat for the first 
time since our arrival, and it is highly relished as you may readily 
believe. We hope to be more regularly supplied hereafter, as 
several of our men have decided, after planting, to go upon a 
buffalo hunt and bring back a supply for the season—while others 
will kill deer sufficient to supply our wants. In the interim we 


48. Deputy United States Marshal William P. Fain was the officer who attempted to 
arrest Governor Reeder at this time. Fain was a Southerner. 
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have now two cows and in a few days will be supplied with one 
or two more, for purpose of milk and butter. We find grow- 
ing wild a fine vegetable called “Osage plums,” which grow some- 
what like cranberries and look almost precisely like our common 
gooseberry. When boiled they taste very much like green peas, 
and are eaten freely by us. They are found in considerable quan- 
tities without difficulty upon the open prairie. 

The season is now rapidly advancing. Our cattle find ample pas- 
ture without expense to us, upon these broad fields as they work 
and grow fat—Vegetation is coming forward finely, and if 
we are not disturbed by “civil commotions” there can be nothing 
to hinder our making a good beginning this season. We regret to 
find that some of the persons who have “gone out from us,” are 
giving most unmistakable evidence that “they were not of us,” by 
the false representation made by them in regard to our company. 

We wish therefore to caution the public against any stories they 
may hear upon the subject, and to say that we are finely located 
in a good section of the country—that we are united, there being 
more than sixty of our company with us—all of whom are well 
pleased, and that the reports circulated by some who have left 
us are slanders, unworthy the men who utter them, and undeserved 
by us. While it is probable you may hear little of these things at 
home, we hear and feel their influence with us, as we know of 
numerous instances where individuals on their way to join us, have 
been influenced in another direction by them. The facts in the 
case will appear in due time, while we hope to be gaining strength 
in our position, so that in the end all these things will work to- 
gether for our good.—L.*® 

Wausonsa, K. T., May 17th, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We have experienced within the last two 
days some symptoms of war, and yet we trust nothing serious 
will result. Some ten days since we dispatched five teams to 
Kanzas [City] to bring up our groceries and provisions. On their 
way back one of the teamsters left the road to do an errand at 
Topeka, and while there he was called up in the night and re- 
quested to proceed forthwith to our camp and request our men 
to be in readiness to march at a moments warning to the defense 
of Lawrence. He arrived here during the night of Monday, hav- 
ing walked that day forty miles, and communicated the informa- 
tion that the officers of the militia residing in Topeka had been 


49. New Haven Daily Palladium, May 31, 1856. 
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sent for, to repair to Lawrence and consult upon some means of de- 
fense; the messengers stating that Gov. Robinson had been arrested, 
that the Committee of Congress were in danger, and the city liable 
to be destroyed any moment. 

We did not regard the story as very probable, and took no action 
in relation to it, except that some of our young men employed 
themselves in brushing up their rifles, running bullets and making 
cartridges. On Tuesday evening another messenger appeared, 
also from Topeka, stating that an express had arrived from Law- 
rence with the information that the officers who left Topeka had 
been arrested, that fifteen hundred Missourians were approach- 
ing the city, from the neighborhood of Leavenworth, burning 
houses, &c. The President of the Company was called upon after 
having retired, and requested to convene a meeting of the com- 
pany at midnight; this, however, was found impracticable, and 
a meeting was warned at 6 o'clock next morning. 

In consequence of the distance at which some of the members 
are located from the camp, the meeting was attended by only about 
thirty. The business being stated, a motion was made by one of 
the younger members to dispatch twenty-five armed men immedi- 
ately to Topeka, there to await further orders. This proposition 
was firmly resisted, on the ground that our information was alto- 
gether too indefinite to justify a decisive movement upon our part. 
The question now assumed a serious importance, the younger 
men generally favoring a march, the older counselling delay. The 
question being taken the proposition was negatived by a very 
close vote, and a resolution adopted appointing a committee of 
three ®° to proceed towards Lawrence for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts in the case, and report the result as early as 
possible. The committee are now absent and we are waiting 
their return with much anxiety. In the meantime we have organ- 
ized a rifle company, to be called “The Prairie Guard,” with about 
forty members, and elected the following officers: 


Captain—WiL.1AM MitcHEL,”! of Middletown. 


50. This committee was composed of William Mitchell, Ir., Dr. Joseph P. Root and 
I. H. Nesbitt, an early settler of Wabaunsee who had been admitted into the atau. Nesbitt 
went only as far as Topeka, then returned home.—‘Minutes,” May 14, 19 

51. William Mitchell, Jr., was born June 24, 1826, in Kilmarnock, Scotland. While 
an infant his parents came to the United States and settled at Middle town, Conn. In 1849 
he went to California by boat, thence to Australia and home by way of Great Britain. After 
coming to Kansas with the Connecticut Kansas colony, he was active in Free-State affairs. 
His home served as a station on the Underground railroad. Two or three years after the 
settlement of the colony, his father, William Mitchell, Sr., and his maiden sister, Agnes, 
joined him. He was one of the first county rs of Wab e county and held 
other public offices in the county. He served in the Kansas legislature of 1868. On March 
31, 1868, William Mitchell was married to Mary N. Chamberlain, a childhood friend in 
Middletown, Conn. They had four children, “Alex, Raymond, William I., and Maude. 
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Ist Lieut—WiLL1AM Burcess, of New Haven. 

2d Lieut—Grorce WELLS, of Hartford. 

Sergeants—lst, E. C. Lines, of New Haven; 2d, Wm. Hartley, 
of New Haven; 3d, J. H. Pillsbury of Waubonsa; 4th, S. M. Thomas, 
of New Haven.* 

No Corporals were deemed necessary. The company were drilled 
thoroughly in the afternoon and wil!l parade again to-morrow at 
5 p.m. My own impression is very decided that there will be 
no occasion for our interference, and my hope is that prudent coun- 
cils will prevail with us, and our company be preserved from un- 
necessarily involving themselves in trouble. Yet if the call is to 
protect the innocent and defend the right, there will be no voice 
raised to deter our men from going to the rescue. On the con- 
trary all will feel disposed to participate in the struggle and 
abide the issue. I think we are in no special danger of moving 
rashly. We suppose no friend at home would wish us to refuse 
to act if prudent councils shall clearly point out our duty in that 
direction. 

We are now getting our affairs into a more comfortable shape, 
having completed a large tent fifteen feet by thirty, and received 
our stock of provisions, which are safely landed in the tent, and 
are now being distributed among the members as they are wanted. 
Our friend, George Coe, Esq., is entitled to the honor of being 
the first person in the Company to establish a regular business 
among us. He has opened an eating house upon the “European 
plan” under his tent. The dimensions of the apartment are about 
fourteen feet by ten. He furnishes meals at all hours, or as some 
of our men say meals without the s. Certain it is that his variety 
is not large. The conveniences of the establishment consist of a 
tent that cost $15, stove $10, sundry tin plates, pots and pans $5— 
no tables nor chairs—trunks serving in place of the latter, and a 
box for the former; five knives and forks and two water pails, and 
yet with his diligence and obliging manner there can be no doubt 
of his ultimate success. His prices are 50 cts. per day or $3 per 
week, without butter or milk except occasionally. He sometimes 


Mitchell died March 31, 1903, at Wabaunsee. His daughter, Maude, is at present living 
in the old Mitchell home, three miles east of Wabaunsee. In 1953, the son, William 1. 
Mitchell, gave a 30-acre tract of hill pasture, known as Mount Mitchell, to the Kansas State 
Historical Society. In accordance with the terms of the bequest a historical marker or monu- 
ment will be designed and placed on the summit of the hill in 1956 as a tribute to the 
Connecticut Kansas Colony.—Kansas Historical Collections, v. 10 (1907-1908), p. 275; 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 21 (Winter, 1954), p. 301. 

52. The Prairie Guards were enrolled as Company H of the Free Kansas militia. The 
hore peestved their commissions from C. W. Topliff, adjutant general.—‘‘Minutes,” May 
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accommodates thirteen with lodgings. Of course [he] is bound 
to make money, having now twelve regular boarders and as many 
more waiting for the completion of his new tent, which is making. 
He has a lady connected with the Company to assist him. 

Mr. Isbel, from Guilford, is getting ready to start his blacksmith 
shop. Several of the Company are already constructing their 
cabins and ploughing up the prairie. I had my first lesson in the 
latter employment to-day and like the work very much, although 
I do not expect to find many opportunities to engage in it after 
the present month. We require three yoke of oxen to break prairie, 
and our practice is to join teams and plough for each other. We 
hope that some of us will be able to “put in” ten acres of corn. 
I have already started some grape-vines, strawberries, currants, 
blackberries, raspberries, and a few pear trees, brought from my 
own garden in New Haven, and from present appearances they 
do well. I intend to-morrow to plant melons, tomatoes, potatoes, 
and all the ordinary garden vegetables, if we are not summoned 
to shoulder our rifles and engage in a different kind of ploughing 
and planting. 

One of our New Haven delegation, Mr. Church, left us a few 
days since, on his return home. He was pleased with the country 
and with our location, and we were much pleased with him and 
sorry to see him turn his back upon us, but we suppose he had 
reasons of a domestic character to influence his movement, that 
could not easily be controlled. We wish him well and have no 
fears that he will treat us with the unfairness that we have ex- 
perienced at the hands of some others who have left us. 

J. D. Farren is no longer one of our number, having as we 
understand, located in Lawrence, where he thinks his services 
in “the great cause of freedom” will be more needed than with us.— 
Another who left us last week has returned, so that our number is 
now fifty-seven. The day is rainy and we are in our cabins and 
tents, occupying our time as best we can. In our domicil at one 
of the best cabins in the place we have 8 members of the Company. 
Mr. and Mrs. Piond], of our city, are reading; Dr. R[ead] of 
Milford is writing; Mr. T[uttle], of Bloomfield, is at present an 
invalid, but recovering; Mr. W[ells?], of Hartford, is reading and 
drying his clothes, which were wet in our ploughing experiment, 
this morning; Mr. S[elden], of Haddam, is an invalid, but doing 
well and enjoying himself very much; Deacon H[all], of our city, 
is just now running bullets to kill buffalo with, as he is bound to 
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go on a hunt during the season. But our landlady summons us 
to tea, and as we have a pie on the table, the first of any kind | 
have seen since our arrival, made from sorrel and sweetened with 
molasses, I must wind up, only adding that as soon as any further 
intelligence is received from the seat of war I will write you.—L. 

P. S.—Since writing the above we have been visited with more 
rumors in regard to the state of things at Lawrence. During the 
day a military company of about twenty-five men from the region 
of Manhattan passed through our village, and made strenuous 
efforts to induce us to join them, but we preferred to wait the re- 
turn of our committee, knowing that sufficient time had transpired 
to give them opportunity to communicate with us from Topeka, 
if in their judgment it was expedient for us to move. I think our 
company are decided not to mix themselves up with any fighting 
operations merely at the call of military officers. They intend 
to know for what purpose they are wanted, when the evidence is 
clear and duty points to the cannon’s mouth, they will not be found 
wanting.—L.** 

Wausonsa, K. T., May 22, 1856. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—When I last wrote you, it was stated that 
in consequence of several dispatches which had been received 
within a few days, we had thought best to send a committee to 
inquire after the safety of our teams, then past due, and possibly 
detained by some of the guerrilla parties of Missourians upon the 
road between here and Kansas City, and also to ascertain, as far 
as practicable, the real motive of the difficulties reported as exist- 
ing in Lawrence. The committee left here on Wednesday, the 
14th inst., and the facts in regard to their progress, are as follows: 
They proceeded from here to Topeka, having passed our teams 
a short distance from here, all right. At Topeka, they were in- 
formed that the Lawrence people did not wish any reinforcements. 
Feeling a desire, however, to learn all the circumstances in regard 
to the matter, they proceeded to Lawrence, arriving there on Fri- 
day, the 16th inst. After completing their inquiries, they left the 
city in the evening, in company with two other men from another 
part of the Territory, who were on the same errand. We were in- 
formed, before they left, of a camp of Georgians, who had pitched 
their tents on the public road about seven miles west of Lawrence, 
but some of our men, with their teams, had stopped among them, 
and found no disposition to be quarrelsome. 


53. New Haven Daily Palladium, June 14, 1856. 
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It now appears that this encampment had, at this time, assumed 
a different character, purporting now to be “a posse comitatus,” 
collected by the U.S. Marshal, ostensibly to aid him in making 
certain contemplated arrests in Lawrence. From all we can learn, 
they are a desperate set of men, entirely lawless, and while waiting 
the orders of the Marshal, the U. S. are in no way to be held respon- 
sible for their acts. 

As we suppose, the moment they are interfered with, the Marshal 
will assume the command and claim their protection as forces 
under him. A deputation from Lawrence visited the camp a few 
days since, for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the 
Marshal,®* when he informed them that he intended to come into 
the city, make such arrests as he chose and require the citizens to 
give up their arms. The committee signified their willingness that 
he should proceed without any hindrance, with a reasonable force, 
to arrest all persons for whom he had warrants, but protested 
against the introduction of a thousand armed men into their com- 
munity, to be set at liberty among them, for the purpose of mur- 
dering and plundering their citizens. Nothing was accomplished, 
and they returned. That community are now waiting for the action 
of the Marshal. It will be perceived that this plan of subjugating 
the people of Lawrence is peculiar and difficult to meet, because 
ostensibly the invaders are acting under the authority of the United 
States. How far they will go in arresting unoffending citizens, 
and taking from the people their arms, in open defiance of an ex- 
press provision of the Constitution of the U. S., remains to be seen. 

Two only of our committee proceeded to Lawrence,—the other 
one remaining at Topeka until Sunday morning, when he left, ar- 
riving here in the night. He brought the very unwelcome intelli- 
gence that two men arrived at Topeka on Saturday, stating that 
they had been sent from another part of the Territory to investigate 
the state of things at Lawrence, and that they had left there on 
Friday evening in company with our committee, and when pass- 
ing the camp referred to, were hailed and ordered to stop, but 
that they put the spurs to their horses and escaped, while our men, 
as they suppose, were detained. At all events we have heard 
nothing from them direct, since then, and as several guns were 
fired at the time, we of course feel anxious for the result. We do 


not yet believe they were harmed, but we have no evidence that 
54. Israel B. Donaldson, appointed United States marshal for Kansas territory in 1854. 


He served through the administrations of four territorial governors.—Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 7 (1901-1902), p. 332. 
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they were not, and no doubt as to the fact that they were stopped 
as represented. 

We have held several meetings of our company since. We 
have sent two committees as far as Topeka, to inquire, but as yet 
get no information, and are thus placed in very trying circum- 
stances.—Some of the company are anxious to proceed in a body 
to rescue our friends, or die in the attempt. That probably will 
not be done, as we are sure that we should be under the necessity 
of contending with more than a thousand men, and, after all, the 
plea may be set up that our men are only detained as a part of 
the Marshal’s force, or some other equally plausible pretext. In 
the meantime, we are to-day applied to from Topeka to furnish 
a few men, and as many rifles as possible, to aid in organizing a 
company of mounted men to take the place of a governing power 
so far as to protect persons and property on the highway, and 
punish, if need be, those who are found guilty of violating the 
rights of travelers, or in any way practicing their atrocities upon 
unoffending people. We are to hold a meeting this afternoon to 
act upon the application. 

One of our men in charge of the last teams that arrived, stopped 
at the camp referred to, but it was then the “Georgia Camp,” so 
called. He had conversation with many of the men, and saw no 
disposition among them to quarrel. They informed him that they 
had been misled in leaving their homes upon this enterprise,—that 
a number of their men had returned, and more were intending 
to do so. One man, who was a sort of a leader of a portion of 
the company, told him that it was all a bad speculation, that he 
was intending to return and should do what he could to prevent 
others from coming.—These are the men who came out under 
Co. Buford,® to make Kanzas a slave state. It is a remarkable 
fact, that most of those who come from the South, come with the 
avowed purpose of accomplishing that object. They do not, there- 
fore, generally locate,—neither do they work. On the contrary, 
the great body of those who come from the free States, come to 
settle, bringing their ploughs and cattle with them. 


55. Mai. Tefferson Buford, a lawyer of Eufaula, Ala., organized a party of men to com 
to Kansas for the purpose of strengthening the cause of the South. Many of the men ex- 
pected to settle in Kansas. The company, consisting of men from Georgia, South Carolina 
and Alabama, left Montgomery, Ala., on March 31, 1856. The men were unarmed but each 
carried a Bible. This was intended as a rebuke to Henry Ward Beecher. 

Upon reaching Kansas the men scattered to find claims but were soon summoned to 
Lecompton. Here they were enrolled and armed by Governor Shannon as territorial militia. 
After the hostilities of the summer of 1856 had died down many of the men returned home, 
others enlisted in the United States troops in Kansas, while a few went over to the other 
side and became Free-State partisans.—See W. L. Fleming’s “The Buford Expedition to 
Kansas,” in The American Historical Review, v. 6 (1900-1901), pp. 38-48. 
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Yet we are those to be disarmed, and in various ways molested, 
while the others are all right. Was ever such a monstrosity prac- 
ticed before under the forms of free government? Take the case 
of our two men. By what constitutional right are they detained? 
Why are they abridged of their liberty? What evil have they or 
we done? We came here in an orderly and quiet way, and have 
commenced breaking up the land and erecting our cabins. We 
sent out a committee on perfectly legitimate business. By what 
right are they arrested and detained? Is no protection to be fur- 
nished, or are we thus to live at the mercy of a mob? Two men 
have been murdered within the past week upon the road, because 
they would not give up their money, arms and horses. Who are 
to be held responsible for these abominations? We have all been 
disappointed that during the sojourn of the Committee of Congress 
in the Territory, these things should be enacted,—but some sup- 
pose that one of the objects is to prevent that Committee from a 
successful fulfillment of their duties. They have spent some time 
at Lawrence, and are now at Leavenworth. It is reported that 
testimony has been given before them, directly convicting Oliver, 
one of the Committee, of voting in Kanzas. This is given only as 
a report,—it may or may not be true. 

With the exception of these embarrassments, all things are going 
well with us, and in a few months we should be ready for our 
families, and prepared to lay the foundations of a future prosperous 
community and populous town,—but where these troubles are to 
end, it is impossible to say. The difficulties are multifarious. Yet 
it is not easy to see exactly how the very large majority of free 
State men in the Territory are to be overcome, if they stand firm. 

The facts in regard to the character of the Territorial govern- 
ment, the nature and absurdity of their laws, causing very properly 
an utter disregard of their exactions from the people, are a 
great source of trouble, but the position of the U.S. government, 
and the character of President Pierce’s officials here, is, after all, 
perhaps the greatest embarrassment. We cannot contend with 
them, and do not feel disposed to. We doubt whether we shall 
be permitted to pursue the peaceable avocations in which we are 
engaged, without being constantly annoyed by those whose pur- 
poses may be defeated by the accumulation in the Territory of 
quiet citizens in favor of a free government. 

There probably will be no permanent peace until after the 
Presidential election, and not then if the pro-slavery democracy 
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are successful. It is quite clear that we are to have slavery estab- 
lished here if it is in the power of Missouri, aided by government 
officials, to accomplish the object. Whether in the Providence of 
God this result is to be permitted, He who controls all events, 
alone knows. To him we must commit our case, with confiding 
trust. This is our only safe reliance—our only ray of hope. 

The meeting has decided to take no action in reference to the 
application from Topeka, except to send a messenger communicat- 
ing the result of our deliberations. I wish, in conclusion, to say 
that our weekly mail leaves to-morrow morning, and we hope our 
friends will be free from alarm unti] they hear something from 
us that can be relied upon.—L.*® 


56. New Haven Daily Palladium, June 16, 1856. 


[To Be Concluded in the Summer, 1956, Issue.] 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE 80th annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society 
and board of directors was held in the rooms of the Society on 
October 18, 1955. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President 
Francis D. Farrell at 10 A.M. First business was the reading of 
the annual report by the secretary: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 18, 1955 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting the newly elected president, Dr. 
F. D. Farrell, appointed Will T. Beck and reappointed John S. Dawson and 
T. M. Lillard to the executive committee. The members holding over were 
Charles M. Correll and Frank Haucke. 

During the past year four members of the Society’s board of directors 
died: Mrs. Carrie A. Hall, Leavenworth; Gus S. Norton, Kalvesta; Charles 
M. Harger, Abilene; and Prof. Robert Taft, Lawrence. Mrs. Hall became 
a member of the Society in 1914. Three years later she gave a collection of 
945 books and other materials on Presidents Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt 
which she had been gathering since 1909, and at intervals during the next 
30 years she made 24 additions to her gift. Technically the collection was 
on loan during Mrs. Hall’s lifetime, with the provision that upon her death 
it was to become the permanent property of the Society. Mr. Norton was 
an organizer and first president of the Finney County Historical Society which 
was established in 1948. Mr. Harger and Professor Taft were long-time 
members of the Society. Both served for many years on the board of directors 
and both were presidents of the Society, Mr. Harger in 1930-1931 and Pro- 
fessor Taft in 1952-1953. The death of these friends and benefactors is 
recorded with sincere regret. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND BuDGET REQUESTS 


This year, for the first time, the Society is operating on a system of annual 
rather than biennial appropriations. In 1954 a constitutional amendment 
provided for “budget sessions” of the legislature in the even-numbered years, 
in addition to the regular sessions in the odd years, and the first such budget 
session will convene next January. For the Society—and all other state 
agencies—the annual preparation of budget requests will entail more work 
but it should also be advantageous in that requests can be made more fre- 
quently and more realistically, since it will not be necessary to anticipate 
requirements and costs so far in advance. 

The 1955 session of the legislature, in addition to the usual appropriations 
for salaries and normal operating expenses, made several important special 
appropriations. Last year’s request for $44,000 for air conditioning was 
denied, but a grant of $6,600, added to a transfer of $6,147 from another 
fund, was sufficient to install 27% tons of air conditioning equipment in the 
museum, including a circulating water tower, pumps, and the necessary plumb- 
ing and wiring. This will cool approximately half of the museum. The 
legislature also appropriated $6,000 for the purchase of 20 new display cases 
for the museum, a major step in the rebuilding and modernization program 


(51) 
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which is now in progress in that department. Other appropriations were 
made for painting, plumbing and elevator repairs, partial replacement of elec- 
tric wiring, and insulation of steam lines. 

For operation of the historical properties administered by the Society 
the following special appropriations were made: First Territorial Capitol, 
$1,500 for a new roof; Pike-Pawnee Village, $1,000 for repair and painting 
of the fence and flagpole, repairs to the monument, and for routine mainte- 
nance; Shawnee Methodist Mission, $3,500 for tuckpointing and waterproofing 
the West and North buildings, $1,500 for reinforcing the floor of the West 
building, and $700 for plastering, painting, and wallpapering. No special 
appropriations were received for the Kaw Mission at Council Grove. 

The acceptance of a new property, five miles north of Iola, to be called 
the Funston Memorial State Park, was provided for by the legislature. It 
is officially to come under the Society’s management today. An appropriation 
of $2,600 has been allowed for the care of this property. 

Budget requests for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, were filed with 
the state budget director last month. In addition to appropriations for salaries 
and operating expenses $35,000 has been asked for completion of the air 
conditioning, $10,000 to continue the replacement of electrical wiring, $26,000 
for steel floors in the main stack area, $10,200 for replacement of exterior 
doors, $1,300 for purchase and installation of two outrigger flagpoles, and 
$5,000 for installing asphalt tile in the museum. At the Kaw Indian Mission, 
$7,575 has again been requested for conversion of the garage into living 
quarters for the caretaker, and for building a new frame garage, toolhous: 
and storage area. The caretaker’s cottage at the First Territorial Capitol 
needs painting, and for this work $600 has been asked. At Shawnee Mission 
$6,000 has been requested for a large brick addition to the garage, needed 
for a workshop and storage area, $3,500 for a chain-link fence, $3,000 for 
deepening the basement of the West building and laying a concrete floor, 
and $3,500 for painting and papering. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Several special projects which would be particularly appropriate for this 
centennial period were suggested in last year’s report. One was a booklet- 
length illustrated history of Kansas which should have wide appeal. Others, 
which would provide valuable reference tools, were the publication of a 
“List of Dead Towns” and a listing of state officials during the past 100 years 

Another major project already underway is a cumulative index to all the 
Society’s publications—the Collections, Quarterlies, Biennial Reports, and 
special Publications. Although this work was interrupted for the preparation 
of an index to the first volume of the new Annals of Kansas, it is again 
progress. Entries covering the first eight volumes of the Collections have 
been completed. An estimated 17,000 listings have been made for 3,027 
pages of text, the index slips have been interfiled, and a master index to those 
first eight volumes, in card form, is now available. In style and coverage, 
this master index is similar to that in the Quarterly. 

The series of news releases, taken from territorial newspapers and other 
papers of a century ago, is still being sent each month to the Kansas press 
The releases continue to be well received and illustrate once again that Kan- 
sans are interested in their historical background whenever it is brought to 
their attention. 
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A special project, authorized by the 1955 legislature, is a survey of historic 
sites and buildings in Kansas. The intent of the act is that the survey shall 
continue until all important sites have been examined, for the secretary is re- 
quired to “make a report and recommendations to the governor and to the 
1957 regular session of the legislature, and to each regular session thereafter.” 
The project’s purpose is to determine what sites and structures are worthy of 
preservation and maintenance, to stimulate in communities and organizations 
an interest in their own local history, and to encourage them in their efforts 
to salvage and rebuild historic sites which otherwise will deteriorate and dis- 
appear. For this work an appropriation of $750 was made, to provide for 
necessary travel and for printing the report. 


LIBRARY 


On June 30 Helen M. McFarland retired after 43 years as a member 
of the Society’s library staff, the last 32 of which she served as head librarian. 
Through the years Miss McFarland has been a conscientious and devoted 
employee of the state. The present high standards of the library and the 
quality and availability of its materials are owing in part to her excellent 
guidance. Alberta Pantle, the senior cataloguer, is now serving as acting 
librarian. 

The record number of researchers reported last year has been exceeded in the 
past 12 months, during which 3,937 patrons used the Society’s library col- 
lection. This continued interest in research may be due, in part, to the need 
for material for centennial celebrations of towns founded in 1855, but it also 
undoubtedly indicates a wider knowledge and greater appreciation of the 
research facilities of the Society and a growing interest in both state and 
local history. Of the total number of patrons, 1,455 worked on subjects of 
Kansas interest, 978 on general subjects, and 1,504 on genealogy. Numerous 
queries by telephone and letter were also answered through the year, and 
169 packages were sent out from the loan file. 

In the clipping department 2,769 single issues of miscellaneous newspapers 
were searched in addition to the seven daily newspapers which are regularly 
read, clipped, and mounted. Five anniversary editions of newspapers, as 
well as centennial issues from Atchison, Perry, Marysville, Manhattan, Junc- 
tion City, Iola, and Holton were prepared for the clipping volumes to facilitate 
reference work on these communities. During the year 7,469 clippings were 
mounted, and 700 pages of two early clipping volumes were remounted. 

The number of states represented in our collection of microfilm copies of 
the Federal census of 1850 was increased to 11 through the gift of the Ten- 
nessee census from the Kansas Society, Sons of the American Revolution, and 
the purchase of the Pennsylvania census, made possible by gifts for that 
purpose from the Kansas Society, Daughters of the American Colonists; the 
Margaret Dunning and John Pound chapters of the Daughters of the American 
Colonists; Kansas chapter, Daughters of 1812; and Mrs. H. B. Gilkeson, 
Wichita. 

A number of family histories were donated by individuals. Lineage books, 
yearbooks, and typed records have been given by various patriotic societies in 
Kansas who have always been generous in contributing materials for the 
Society’s genealogical collection. 

Interesting and useful collections of books and other materials for the 
Kansas section of the library include: 68 magazine articles by the late Charles 
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M. Harger, from his daughter, Mrs. R. I. Parker, Hinsdale, Ill.; 93 volumes of 
early Kansas items and state publications from the Morrill Free Public Library 
at Hiawatha; and 12 volumes of scrapbooks and one volume of addresses and 
letters relating to the candidacy and term of office of former Gov. Walter A. 
Huxman. 

Two recent county histories are especially deserving of mention: volume 
2 of the History of Finney County, Kansas, compiled by the Finney County 
Historical Society, and Ness Western County Kansas, by Mrs. Minnie Dubbs 
Millbrook. The unusual quality of the latter is attested by the fact that it 
was awarded a certificate of merit by the American Association for State and 
Local History at its annual meeting in Williamsburg, Va., September 26. 

Centennial historical booklets were received during the year from Man- 
hattan and Oskaloosa. 


PicrurE COLLECTION 


During the year 494 photographs, two sets of slides, and five reels of 
motion picture film have been added to the picture collection. The movie 
film came from Gov. Fred Hall, who used it for television programs during 
the 1954 gubernatorial campaign. The slides, given by the Citizens’ Com- 
mission on Assessment Equalization, were used to illustrate studies made 
in 1958 and 1954. Mrs. Hall, wife of the governor, gave 17 color photo- 
graphs of the interior of the executive mansion. Several photographs used 
in the booklets published by the Topeka Centennial Commission and the 
Jefferson County Centennial Corporation were given and many other pictures 
were lent to the Society for copying. 

Use of the collection by authors and publishers in search of pictures illus- 
trative of Kansas and the West has increased during the year. Local business 
firms have consulted the collection for the preparation of anniversary dis- 
plays, and one of the Topeka newspapers is currently publishing a pictorial 
feature using photographs from the Society’s files. 

The search for pictures for use in the forthcoming volume of the Annals 
of Kansas has already brought forth promises of donations which will substanti- 
ally enlarge the collection, and the completion of an excellently equipped 
darkroom permits the Society to make its own pictures, prints, and enlarge- 
ments, with much improved service to the public. 


ARCHIVES DIVISION 


Public records from the following state departments have been transferred 
during the year to the archives division: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Agriculture, Board of Statistical Rolls of Counties, 1948 1,657 vols. 
Population Schedules of 

Cities and Townships.. 1954 8,988 vols. 
Auditor’s Office Fiscal Records: State Peni- 
NR io. go is .. 1881, 1882 1 vol. 
Correspondence: Board of 
Equalization ...... .. 1893, 1894, 


1896, 1897 8 vols. 
Correspondence and Papers: 
Surveyor General for 
Kansas and Nebraska.. 1827-1876 1 transfer 
case 
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Citizens’ Commission on 
Assessment Equaliza- 
ES er . Agenda, Minutes, Rules, 
Ee a eee eae 1953, 1954 8 folders 
Clippings and County An- 
alysis Report Cards 1953, 1954 1 reel 
Governor's Office Correspondence Files 1953, 1954 10 transfer 
cases 
Extradition, Pardon and 
Parole Files; 
Notaries Public, Justice of 
the Peace and Miscella- 
neous Appointments and 


Resignations .. 1890-1955 36 transfer 
cases, 
24 file 
drawers 
Industrial Farm for 
Women Correspondence Files 1921, 1928— 
1932 1 box 


Annual reports were received from the Banking Department, the Board of 
Engineering Examiners, the Corporation Commission, the Labor Department, 
the State Printer, and the Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. In addition, annual reports for earlier years 
which had been missing from the division’s files were received from the Auditor's 
Office, Fort Hays State College, Grain Inspection Department, Insurance Com- 
missioner, Kansas State College, Labor Department, and State Office Building 
Commission. 

Several large volumes of records of the Livestock Sanitary Commissioner, 
1884-1934, were microfilmed and the originals destroyed during the past year. 
These volumes, which were difficult to store and handle because of their size, 
were reproduced on six reels of microfilm and include minutes of the commis- 
sion, registers of letters received, and livestock inspection and shipment records. 


Manuscript Drvision 


The largest single gift received during the year was a collection of papers 
from the estate of John P. Usher, Secretary of the Interior under Lincoln, and 
later general solicitor for the Union Pacific railroad. The papers were given 
by Mrs. Lucy Usher Shelton of Pomona, a granddaughter, in the name of Mrs. 
Linton J. Usher, daughter-in-law of Usher. There are 666 letters and docu- 
ments in the collection, nearly all of them pertaining to personal and family 
affairs. 

Military records of the 11th regiment, Kansas cavalry, from the papers of 
Preston B. Plumb, were given by Mabel H. Edwards, Emporia. Plumb served 
as a lieutenant colonel of the regiment. The collection contains muster rolls, 
rosters, reports of casualties, special orders, and two items of particular in- 
terest: a book of plans of military posts and stations in the District of the 
Plains; and a table of distances between Fort Kearney, Nebraska territory, and 
Junction Station, Colorado territory. 

Papers of William Elmer Blackburn were given by his son, W. A. Black- 
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burn, Herington. Blackburn was a widely-known Kansas editor associated with 
newspapers at Anthony and Herington. Of special interest in the collection 
is a group of letters concerning Dr. A. L. Shelton, who became a medical mis- 
sionary to China after his boyhood on a Kansas farm, and who was killed by 
bandits on a Tibetan journey. 

Positive photostats of the minutes of the Lawrence Common Council, Sep- 
tember 22-October 28, 1854, were received from the University of Kansas 
library. 

Minutes of the Ministerial Union of Topeka, 1884-1902, were given through 
William B. Culbertson. 

A valuable addition to the Robert Simerwell papers was received from 
Bessie E. Moore, Wakarusa. The 123 manuscripts are mainly letters by mem- 
bers of the Simerwell family to each other, and fall within the period 1829- 
1867. There are references to the missionary work of Robert Simerwell and 
his wife, Fannie Goodridge Simerwell. 

Two volumes of records kept by Dr. Milton Cain, McLouth, 1907-1922, were 
received from C. R. Van Druff, McLouth. 

Mrs. Cecile P. McCann, Oklahoma City, and Dr. C. F. Swingle, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., grandchildren of Charles Frederic William Leonhardt, presented a 
collection of his papers. Leonhardt was in Kansas during the territorial troubles 
and the collection contains articles on the underground railroad and the Danites, 
a Free-State secret society. 

Typewritten transcripts totaling 253 pages relating to Octave Chanute’s 
activities in the building of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston rail- 
road, 1871-1873, were received from Pearl I. Young of Pottsville, Pa. Included 
are copies of letters by J. M. Walker and Octave Chanute, and documents from 
the Department of the Interior records in the National Archives. 

Two groups of Turnverein records were added to the collections. Four 
volumes of records of the Topeka Turnverein, 1904-1922, were presented by 
Norbert J. Klinge, Topeka, in the name of his father, Fred Klinge, for many 
years financial secretary of the organization. Twenty-eight volumes of minutes, 
accounts, membership lists, and correspondence, comprise a collection of Atchi- 
son Turnverein records, also received during the year. 

Other donors were: Mrs. Juanita Barnes, Mrs. Mary K. Burbank, C. M. 
Case, Charles H. Dick, Dickinson County Historical Society, Mrs. Medora Hays 
Flick, Mrs. Claude Hindman, Garnette Jones, Ralph Kersey, Mrs. Robert H. 
Kingman, Mrs. H. R. Landes, E. J. Longren, Ralph M. Martin, Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, Max M. Morehouse, Nina Harrod Morris, W. W. Morrison, Postal 
Savings and Loan Association, Richard W. Robbins, Clyde K. Rodkey, J. C. 
Ruppenthal, Mrs. H. W. Seery, Mrs. Leonidas Shriver, Ida Gleason Stewart, 
Annie B. Sweet, B. E. Truesdell, Mrs. Matthew Weightman, Col. Edward N. 
Wentworth, Horace T. Wilkie, Carrie Wood, and Otis E. Young. 

Microfilm copies of the following have been acquired: 

Diary of Alfred Stafford, 1864. Stafford was a member of Company A, 
85th regiment, Indiana volunteers. The original was lent by Mrs. Terry 
Stafford. 

Records of the First Presbyterian Church, Lyndon: constitution, charter, 
minutes of the session, 1870-1954. Originals lent by Mrs. Hallam Smith, 
Lyndon. 

Papers of the Elder family of Ottawa. The letters are addressed mainly to 
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Aldamar Phipps Elder. Originals lent by Mrs. George Shader, Ottawa. 

Two manuscripts by Col. J. M. Chivington: “The Prospective” and a 
record of the First regiment of Colorado volunteers. The originals are held 
by the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 


MICROFILM DIVISION 


In the past 12 months the microfilm division has made more than 300,000 
photographs, bringing its total in nine years of operation to approximately 
3,800,000. This year, newspapers accounted for 270,000 exposures, archives 
for 26,000, and library and manuscript materials for the remainder. 

The most extensive single project was the filming of the Great Bend Daily 
Tribune, December 7, 1908-December 31, 1951, which consisted of more 
than 100,000 pages. In addition, the following Great Bend newspapers were 
microfilmed: Inland Tribune, August 12, 1876-April 28, 1887; Weekly Tribune 
(a continuation of the Inland Tribune), April 29, 1887-April 9, 1915; Item, 
August 4, 1900-August 22, 1908; Rustler, March 1, 1904-August 22, 1908; 
Item-Rustler, August 23-December 5, 1908; Register, May 11, 1876-July 30, 
1908; Evening News, February 6, 1890-April 30, 1897; Morning News, Janu- 
ary 80-September 28, 1910; Barton County Democrat (weekly), November 
11, 1886-February 12, 1915; and the Barton County Democrat (daily), Febru- 
ary 15, 1915-November 30, 1918. 

Filming of the Chanute Daily Tribune was completed for the period June 
22, 1892-November 1, 1915, and is continuing. Nearly 45,000 pages have 
been photographed as of September 30. Other large runs were the Topeka 
Commonwealth, May 1, 1869-October 31, 1888, and the Humboldt Union, 
July 18, 1867-December 30, 1954. Also microfilmed during the year were: 
Atchison Squatter Sovereign, February 3, 1855-December 5, 1857; Lane County 
Journal, Dighton, February 11, 1897-June 9, 1911; Dighton Weekly Journal, 
February 18, 1886-March 10, 1892; Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, October 
21, 1854-December 17, 1859; Solomon Valley Pioneer, Lindsey, September 17, 
1870-March 29, 1878; Lyndon Leader, August 25, 1881-January 11, 1883; 
Lyndon Signal, July 9, 1870-June 22, 1871; and Wichita Tribune, March 15- 
November 16, 1871. 

Archival materials microfilmed were the Kansas state census of 1905, 
volumes 1-75, and records of the Livestock Sanitary Commission, 1884-1934. 
Many small items were filmed for the manuscript division and the library, 
including 11 volumes of the William Clark papers, copies of which are fre- 
quently requested. 


NEWSPAPER AND CENsus Divisions 


During the year, 5,712 persons visited the newspaper and census divisions, 
an increase of about 200 over last year. They made use of 5,550 single is- 
sues, 5,162 bound volumes, and 1,524 microfilm reels of newspapers. The num- 
ber of census volumes searched jumped to 31,573 from about 23,000 the previ- 
ous year. 

Certified copies of census records are issued by the Society to the public 
without charge. The certificates provide proof of age and place of birth for 
delayed birth certificates, social security, railroad retirement, and other pur- 
poses. The number issued this year reached an ali-time high of 15,107, nearly 
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50 percent more than during the preceding 12 months. Principal cause of the 
upswing is the inclusion of farmers in the social security program. 

The Society regularly receives nearly all Kansas newspapers for filing. They 
include 55 dailies, one triweekly, 10 semiweeklies, and 293 regular weeklies. 
Included in the files as of January 1, 1955, were 56,651 bound volumes of 
original Kansas newspapers. In addition the collection includes over 12,000 
volumes of out-of-state newspapers dating from 1767 to 1955. The Society ac- 
quired 420 reels of newspapers on microfilm this year, bringing the film collec- 
tion to 5,247 reels. 

Microfilm copies of current issues of their newspapers are being contributed 
regularly by the following publishers: Oscar Stauffer and Rex Woods, Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler; E. W. Johnson, Chanute Tribune; George W. Marble, 
Fort Scott Tribune; Angelo Scott, Iola Register; W. A. Bailey, Kansas City Kan- 
san; Dolph Simons, Lawrence Daily Journal-World; Daniel R. Anthony, III, 
Leavenworth Times; and Henry Blake and Leland Schenck, Topeka Daily 
Capital. 

Among the older newspapers received by the Society was the Solomon Valley 
Pioneer, Lindsey, October 18, 1870-March 22, 1873, donated by Mrs. E. E. 
Lindsey of Minneapolis. Theodore H. Scheffer, Puyallup, Wash., was in- 
strumental in obtaining these valuable newspapers for the Society. Mr. Scheffer 
also obtained the issue of September 17, 1870 (Vol. 1, No. 2), for the Society 
to microfilm. 

Other donors of miscellaneous older newspapers include: Fenn Ward, High- 
land; George J. Jelinek, Ellsworth; Warren P. Chaney, Gov. Fred Hall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Stookey, and the City Library, Topeka. 


MusEUM 


Stanley D. Sohl, formerly of Lincoln, Neb., joined the staff on November 1, 
1954, as museum director. For four years he had been museum artist for the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, and was largely responsible for the prepara- 
tion of displays in that society’s new building in Lincoln. Many improvements 
have been made in the Kansas museum since Mr. Sohl took charge, and an 
ambitious program is underway. 

Attendance for the year in the museum was 36,097. There were 110 ac- 
cessions comprising 743 objects—more than double the number received last 
year and triple the number donated in 19538. The increased number of gifts is 
largely the result of the museum’s expansion program and the excellent re- 
sponse of the Society’s members and friends to requests for materials which 
have been made in our bimonthly newsletter, the Mirror. 

During the past 12 months the museum has made more substantial progress 
than in any similar period in its history. One of the most extensive projects 
has been the construction of period rooms. Seven rooms and a special dis- 
play area have been planned for the west gallery. Of these, a bedroom of the 
1860’s and a sod house of the 1880’s have been completed, while two more 
rooms—a parlor of the 1920’s and a farm kitchen of the 1890’s—are under 
construction. These rooms are designed to show the changing interiors of Kan- 
sas homes from the time the state was settled. 

While the west gallery will illustrate the domestic aspects of Kansas life, 
six more period installations devoted to other activities are planned for the east 
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gallery. These will include a general store and post office, blacksmith and 
harness shop, printing shop, doctor’s office, and a dentist’s office. 

Plans have also been made for improving and modernizing the main gallery. 
Twenty new museum cases designed for three-dimensional displays will be de- 
livered next month. The Society’s budget for next year includes a request for 
20 more cases, which, if allowed, should be sufficient to complete the work 
now planned in the main gallery. 

New cases have been installed at the Kaw Mission in Council Grove and the 
First Territorial Capitol at Fort Riley. Displays for these cases were con- 
structed by the museum staff this year. Those at the Kaw Mission are de- 
voted to Kaw Indian history, the Santa Fe trail, Council Grove, and the mission 
itself. At the First Capitol the exhibits trace Kansas history from the Louisiana 
Purchase through the troubled political events of Gov. Andrew H. Reeder’s 
administration. 

Storage and working facilities in the museum have been greatly improved. 
Mothproof, cedar-lined cabinets have been built for storage of the costume, 
flag, and quilt collections. The workroom has been equipped with tools needed 
for the construction of displays and period rooms. A photographic darkroom 
has been built and furnished with everything necessary for the printing and 
enlarging of pictures from 35-millimeter size up to 4x5 foot photomurals. 

Three television programs were presented during the summer months 
by the museum staff in co-operation with Gene McKinney of WIBW-TV. 
Subjects featured were Carry Nation, the sod house, and John Brown. 

Accessions have been widely varied in character this year. Many large 
collections were received, most of them consisting of furniture and household 
items for the period rooms. Some of the most important were those given 
by Prof. and Mrs. Robert Kingman of Topeka (56 pieces), Helen D. Little 
and Eva L. Graham of La Crosse (27 pieces), Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Lommasson 
of Topeka (23 pieces), the Hattie Mack estate of Wilsey (48 pieces), Mrs. 
C. H. Reser of Hamilton (31 pieces), and Mrs. Alberta Thompson of Wichita 
(73 pieces). 

George P. Hart gave the museum many fine items of equipment and 
merchandise from his general store at Overbrook, including a _pot-bellied 
stove, a machine for attaching shoe buttons, cheese and tobacco cutters, and 
assorted dry goods and boxes. These will be used in the reproduction of a 
general store which is planned in the east gallery for early next year. 

Mrs. F. E. Richmond of Stockton donated office equipment of her late 
husband, who practiced medicine in northcentral Kansas for more than half 
a century. These items will be the nucleus of the doctor’s office planned for 
the museum. 

Mrs. Fred Hall has assisted the museum’s period room projects with gifts 
of a complete walnut mantel and a mosaic glass table lamp from the executive 
mansion. 

The costume collection has been expanded by donations from Mrs. Margery 
Wheeler Bubb of Topeka and Mrs. Linton J. Usher of Pomona. Perhaps the 
most important item is a silk gown worn by Mrs. J. P. Usher at President 
Lincoln’s second inaugural ball when her husband was Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Stookey of Topeka gave a collection of Civil War items 
which belonged to George P. Washburn, and Horace J. Wilkie of Silver Lake 
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gave Spanish-American War uniforms worm by Brig. Gen. J. K. Hudson, 
a founder of the Topeka Daily Capital. 

Last year Mrs. George W. Burpee and Mrs. Frank Smithies of Bronxville, 
N. Y., lent for use during the territorial centennial a collection of items which 
had belonged to their grandfather, Cyrus K. Holliday. They have recently 
given the collection permanently to the Society. 

The city of Meriden, through its mayor, Eugene Crowley, donated a hand- 
drawn, two-wheel fire engine more than 50 years old. Another interesting 
accession is a scale model of a coal mine made by the late Anthony Paulich of 
Pleasanton. The model is operated electrically, and as soon as it can be 
put in working condition it will be motivated by push button to illustrate 
the complete mining process. 

Other donors during the year were the H. C. Abbey family, Fulton; Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, Topeka; George Anderson, Topeka; James Anderson, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Edward F. Arm, Wichita; William G. Barber, Topeka; Mrs. 
E. S. Bertram, Council Grove; Nannie Bingham, Sabetha; Perry Betz, Glen 
Elder; Forrest Blackburn, Topeka; W. A. Blackburn, Herington; Mrs. W. F. 
Bolan, Topeka; William J. Carpenter estate, Lawrence; Elsie M. Chapman, 
Topeka; Mrs. Jay Close, Topeka; Mrs. Arthur Coil, Burlingame; Lee Cornell, 
Wichita; Walter Dengle, Topeka; Wayne Replogle, Lawrence; Mrs. E. S. 
Elcock, Topeka; Dr. E. W. Eustace, Lebanon; Mr. and Mrs. B. Felible, Stock- 
ton; Mrs. Lucille Gardner, Lawrence; Byron Gourley, Topeka; Mrs. J. L. 
Grubaugh, Council Grove; Ray Hacker, Topeka; Mrs. Emma Harris, Topeka; 
Mrs. Frank Haucke, Council Grove; L. E. Hockett, McPherson; George Jelinek, 
Ellsworth; Mrs. Lillian Johnson, Topeka; Paul B. Johnsten, Peabody; the city 
of Leavenworth; Kenneth R. Lewis, Topeka; Mrs. Vernon McArthur, Hutchin- 
son; Elizabeth McClenahan, Topeka; Helen McFarland, Topeka; Mrs. S. A. 
McLain, Kansas City; John Martin, South Hutchinson; Mrs. Edgar May, To- 
peka; Dr. Karl Menninger, Topeka; Eleanor Wheeler Meyer, Amarillo, Tex.; 
Laura Middaugh, Bonner Springs; Mrs. C. W. Middleton, Wichita; Mrs. Nelson 
Morgan, Hutchinson; Moser-Chubb Hardware Co., Topeka; Mrs. George Olson, 
Topeka; L. A. Ormsby, Emporia; Jennie S. Owen, Topeka; Fred E. Piper, 
Florence; Port Library, Beloit; Charles P. Remaley, Topeka; Mrs. I. F. Rudisill, 
Lansing; Schwanke Hardware Co., Overbrook; Mrs. Leonidas Shriver, Lyndon; 
Stanley D. Sohl, Topeka; the grandchildren of Mahlon Stubbs, Kansas City; 
Annie B. Sweet, Topeka; Mr. and Mrs. Luther Tillotson, Topeka; Neil Toedman, 
Topeka; Mrs. Duane McQueen Ward, Peabody; Mrs. Louise Ward, Concordia; 
Mrs. Margaret Warlen, Topeka; Arthur L. Webb, Topeka; Mrs. Matthew 
Weightman, Topeka; Mrs. W. J. Wesley, Minneapolis; Floyd Willard, Topeka; 
Mrs. Hart Workman, Topeka; Mrs. Lucretia Yohe, Lincoln. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


Subjects for extended research during the year included: Mark W. Delahay 
and his political association with Abraham Lincoln; early period of Southern 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian history; Supreme Court segregation case, May, 
1954; history of Miltonvale; Kansas history, 1861-1865; Lecompton Constitu- 
tion; Kansas tall tales; C. J. Jones, citizen adventurer; growth and development 
of commercial radio in Kansas; Arthur Capper; Tin Cup, Colo.; Octave Chanute 
and the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston railroad; the Society of Friends 
in Kansas; Capper farm publications; buffalo hunting; economic history of 
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south central Kansas; underground railroad in Kansas; Robert Simerwell and 
the Pottawatomie Baptist Mission; early cattle industry in western Kansas; 
Waconda Springs; Kansas Council of Defense; Kansas fiction; John Brown; and 
various topics for chapters of the state history now being written by Kansas 
historians under the editorship of Dr. John D. Bright of Washburn University. 


ACCESSIONS 


October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955 


Library: 
Books 1,194 
Pamphlets 1,635 
Magazines (bound volumes) lll 
Reels of microfilm 39 
Archives: 
Manuscripts (cubic feet) 157 
Manuscript volumes 5,649 
Manuscript maps 7 
Reels of microfilm 7 
Private Manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 2,314 
Volumes 56 
Reels of microfilm 4 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 189 
Newspapers: 
Bound volumes 592 
Reels of microfilm 420 
Pictures 492 
Museum objects 743 


ToTaL ACCEssioNs, SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


Books, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines (bound and microfilm 


reels ) 463,881 
Archive manuscripts (cubic feet) 15,044 
Manuscript volumes (archives ) 76,337 
Manuscript maps (archives ) 590 
Microfilm reels (archives) 814 
Printed maps, atlases, and charts 10,471 
Pictures 27,363 
Museum objects 34,615 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Quarterly—Volume 21 of The Kansas Historical Quarterly, consisting 
of the 1954 and 1955 numbers, will be available after the first of the vear. 
It was hoped that sufficient funds would be provided by the 1955 legislature 
to restore the magazine to its former number of pages, but the printing appro- 
priation only permitted it to continue in 1955 at its present reduced size. 

One of the most interesting articles—to our members—which appeared 
during the year was concerned with the establishment of historical societies 
in Kansas, including the founding of this Society in 1875. The story was 
a part of Dr. James C. Malin’s series, “Notes on the Writing of General 
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Histories of Kansas,” which began in the Autumn, 1954, number. Another 
article of particular interest which appeared in the Summer, 1955, issue was 
“Marriage Notices From Kansas Territorial Newspapers, 1854-1861,” com- 
piled by Alberta Pantle. “Letters of the Rev. and Mrs. Olof Olsson, 1869- 
1878, Pioneer Founders of Lindsborg,” edited by Dr. Emory Lindquist, and 
a bibliography of Kansas town and county histories, atlases and directories, 
compiled by Lorene Anderson and Alan W. Farley, will be featured in the 
Autumn number. 

Annals of Kansas——Work has continued through the year on the second 
volume of the Annals of Kansas, volume I of which was formally presented at 
last year’s meeting. Part of the copy is already in the hands of the printer 
and the search for pictures to illustrate the text is underway. Indexing of the 
first volume is complete, and the second volume will be started as soon as 
page proofs are available. 

The Mirror—Last January the first number of the Society’s bimonthly 
newsletter, the Mirror, was published. It is designed to be an informal re- 
port to the membership on work in progress, plans for the future, interesting 
accessions received by the various departments, and special activities and 
events in which the Society participates. Members and friends are also 
afforded an opportunity to help in building a better and stronger Society 
by contributing materials which are needed and which are mentioned from 
time to time in the columns of the Mirror. Comments and suggestions for 
making it more useful and interesting are always welcome. 


O_p SHAWNEE MISSION 


During the year visitors representing 29 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Spain, Denmark, Canada, Scotland, Germany and England called 
at Old Shawnee Mission located in the Kansas City suburbs. Most sections 
of Kansas and Missouri were well represented, and there was an unusually 
large number of school and scout groups, most of them from rapidly-growing 
Johnson county. 

The annual pilgrimage of the Kansas department, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was held at the Mission on Constitution Day, September 17. 
Approximately 115 members from over the state attended the meeting and 
picnic. Distinguished guests included Mrs. William Shores Harris, Centreville, 
Va., a descendant of the Rev. Thomas Johnson, founder and first superintendent 
of Shawnee Mission; Mrs. J. N. Clifton, Amarillo, Tex., granddaughter of 
the Rev. William Johnson, brother of Thomas; Mrs. Elda Shaffer, Stillwater, 
Okla., a granddaughter of Shawnee Chief Charles Bluejacket; Mrs. Tissenere 
Meeks, a Shoshone Indian; and Marie Parks Langums, Los Angeles, Cal., a 
Shawnee-Cherokee princess. 

The Society is indebted to the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, 
and the state departments of the Colonial Dames, Daughters of American 
Colonists, Daughters of the American Revolution, and Daughters of 1812 
for their continued assistance at the Mission. 


THe Kaw Mission 


All states except five—Delaware, North Dakota, Utah, Nevada, and South 
Carolina—were represented among visitors to the Kaw Mission at Council 
Grove during the year. Of the out-of-state visitors, more came from Missouri 
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than from any other state, and California ranked second. Six foreign coun- 
tries were represented—Canada, England, Australia, Germany, Sweden, and 
Pakistan—as well as two United States territories, Alaska and Hawaii. Total 
visitors registered was 4,650. 

Five new museum cases were purchased and the new displays installed 
by the Society’s museum staff have attracted much favorable attention. The 
exhibits deal with the Kaw Indians, the Mission itself, the town of Council 
Grove, and the Santa Fe trail. 

Donors during the year included Mrs. E. S. Bertram, James Brown, Louise 
Brown, Ethel Dent, Mrs. Lafe Edwards, Mrs. J. L. Grubauch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Haucke, Mrs. John Jacobs, Mrs. Clyde Johnson, John Nordeen, the 
Revere heirs, Mrs. Ila Stewart, Charles Wendt, and Larry White. 


Tue First Capiro. 


The new displays mentioned in last year’s report for the First Territorial 
Capitol on the Fort Riley reservation are now practically completed. Five dis- 
plays have already been installed and the sixth and last is being assembled. 
Subjects treated are the Louisiana Purchase, which included most of present 
Kansas; the Kaw Indians; Andrew H. Reeder, first governor of Kansas territory; 
the first legislature, which met at the old townsite of Pawnee on the reserva- 
tion July 2-6, 1855; the town itself; and territorial politics. 

A four-page leaflet entitled “The First Capitol of Kansas” was printed dur- 
ing the summer for distribution to visitors. It relates the history of the build- 
ing, describes the meeting of the legislature, and reviews the story of the restora- 
tion and the means by which the property came into possession of the state. 

There were 4,579 visitors at the Capitol during the year, a decrease of about 
300 from last year’s registration. The opening of a new U. S. 40 highway which 
runs due west from Topeka to Junction City, by-passing Fort Riley, undoubtedly 
was the reason for the smaller number of visitors. 


THE Funston Home 


Five miles north of Iola, on U. S. highway 59-169, is a small frame farm- 
house, the home of Edward H. Funston, congressman from the second district 
from 1884 to 1894, and the boyhood home of a son, Frederick, who became 
famous in the military annals of the United States. Fred Funston served as 
colonel of the 20th Kansas in the Spanish-American war and was the captor of 
Aguinaldo in the Philippine Insurrection which followed. The Funston family 
has given to the state the tract of land on which the house stands, and the 
Historical Society will operate it as a museum. This afternoon Mr, Frank F. 
Eckdall of Emporia, a nephew of General Funston, will speak briefly on the 
general and his career, and will formally present the Funston property to the 
state. 

THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


Each year, at the close of this report, it has been customary to make special 
mention of the excellent work of the Society’s staff. This year is no excep- 
tion. The Society has three basic functions: to collect, preserve, and make 
available to the public the materials of history. Service to the Society’s patrons 
is now, as it has always been, one of the triple cornerstones of our success as 
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an institution. My personal thanks are due to all members of the staff who have 
made this policy effective. 

Last month the census division received a letter with this word of thanks: 
“I wish to compliment you again on the tremendously fine service you are 
rendering and for the immeasurable help you have given my husband and me.” 
Another letter received last summer from a well-known writer spoke apprecia- 
tively of “the fine co-operation and assistance I had last week from you and all 
the members of your library staff. . . . Of all the libraries in which I’ve 
worked in the West and Southwest, I’ve found none in which the staff members 
are more alert and more helpful than in yours.” 

Although it is impossible here to name every individual on the staff, the 
work of each is deeply appreciated. I should like to mention particularly Ed 
Langsdorf, assistant secretary, and the heads of the departments: Mrs. Lela 
Barnes of the manuscript division, who is also treasurer of the Society; Helen 
McFarland who retired as librarian July 1, and Alberta Pantle, acting librarian; 
Robert W. Richmond, archivist; Forrest R. Blackburn of the newspaper division; 
Stanley D. Sohl, museum director; and Jennie S. Owen, annalist. 

Recognition is also due the custodians of the historic sites administered by 
the Society: Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Hardy at Shawnee Mission, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwood Jones at Kaw Mission, and John Scott at the First Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Nye H. Miter, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary's report, James 
Malone moved that it be approved. Motion was seconded by Karl 
Miller and the report was accepted. 

President Farrell then called for the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Lela Barnes: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Based on the post-audit by the state division of auditing and accounting 
for the period August 1, 1954, to August 4, 1955. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FuND 


Balance, August 1, 1954: 
Cash (including $1,023.69 of the Elizabeth Reader 


bequest ) $5,867.69 
U. S. bonds, Series G 3,500.00 
$9,367.69 
Receipts: 
Membership fees ........ $1,509.00 
Gifts and donations ....... eae 56.00 
Bond interest .... 40s 242.50 


1,807.50 


$11,175.19 
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Disbursements: sei 
Balance, August 4, 1955: 
Cash (including $1,153.69 of the Elizabeth Reader 
bequest ) 
U. S. bonds, Series G 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 1, 1954: 
Cash 


U. S. treasury bonds 


Receipts: 
Bond interest 
Savings account interest 


Disbursements, books 
Balance, August 4, 1955: 
Cash 
U. S. treasury bonds 


JoHN Bootu BEQUEST 
Balance, August 1, 1954: 
Cash eee i ak ih sh i a nt ea 
U. S. treasury bonds 


Receipts: 
Bond interest 
Savings account interest 


$6,396.36 
3,500.00 


$64.91 
950.00 


wn 


$68.02 
950.00 


$127.34 
500.00 


$14.40 
1.16 
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$1,278.83 


9,896.36 


$11,175.19 


$1,014.91 


29.62 
$1,044.53 


$26.51 


1,018.02 


$1,044.53 


$627.34 


15.56 


$642.90 
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Balance, August 4, 1955: 
oe ; eee $142.90 
U. S. treasury bonds... . 500.00 


Tuomas H. Bow.ius DONATION 


This donation is substantiated by a U. S. bond, Series G, in the amount 
of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund. 


ELizaABETH READER BEQUEST 
Balance, August 1, 1954: 


Cash (deposited in membership fee fund) $1,023.69 
U. S. bonds, Series G 


$6,223.69 
Receipts: 
Interest (deposited in membership fee fund) 130.00 


$6,353.69 
Balance, August 4, 1955: 
Cash (deposited in membership fee fund ) $1,153.69 
U. S. bonds, Series G ; te 5,200.00 


$6,353.69 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
Appropriations made by the legislature for the maintenance of the Society are 
disbursed through the state department of administration. For the year ending 
June 30, 1955, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, 
$145,488; Memorial Building, $4,500; Old Shawnee Mission, $7,680; Kaw Mis- 
sion, $4,296; First Capitol of Kansas, $3,342. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Leta Barnes, Treasurer. 


On motion by Lea Maranville, seconded by Will T, Beck, the re- 
port of the treasurer was accepted. 

President Farrell next called for the report of the executive com- 
mittee on the post-audit of the Society’s funds by the state division 
of auditing and accounting. The report was read by Charles M. 
Correll: 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


October 14, 1955. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state department of post-audit has audited 
the funds of the State Historical Society, the Old Shawnee Mission, the First 
Capitol of Kansas and the Kaw Mission from August 1, 1954, to August 4, 1955, 
and that they are hereby approved. 

T. M. Litcarp, Chairman, 
Wu T. Becx, 
FRANK HAUCKE, 

C. M. CorreE.1, 
Joun S. Dawson. 


On motion by Charles M. Correll, seconded by James E. Taylor, 
the report was accepted. 


The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Charles M. Correll: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
October 14, 1955. 
















To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: Wilford Riegle, Emporia, president; Rolla Clymer, 
El Dorado, first vice-president; Alan W. Farley, Kansas City, second vice-presi- 
dent. 


For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. Litiarp, Chairman. 
The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
called to order at 2 P.M. The address by president F. D. Farrell 
follows: 









Address of the President 
DR. LINDLEY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


F. D. FARRELL 







N this paper an attempt is made to describe briefly a series of 
events involving the government of the five state schools of Kan- 
sas and to indicate how a sort of Christmas present given to the head 
of one of the five schools led to a beneficial reorganization of that 
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government. The subject is important because it has to do with 
state-supported higher education, which, in turn, is important to the 
well-being of Kansas people. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Kansas interest in higher education probably derives in part from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Sixteen years after the Mayflower passengers 
landed at Plymouth Rock the settlers of the Massachusetts wilder- 
ness established Harvard College. More than two centuries later, 
in the wilderness of Kansas, small groups of settlers who “crossed 
the prairies as of old the Pilgrims crossed the sea” expressed a com- 
parable enthusiasm for higher education. Within five years after 
Kansas gained territorial status, little groups of spiritual descendants 
of the Pilgrims established three colleges here: Baker University at 
Baldwin, Highland College at Highland, and Bluemont Central Col- 
lege at Manhattan. 

Deep interest in higher education has continued among Kansas 
people. Colleges and junior colleges numbering more than forty, 
established during the past century, are still flourishing. The people 
of the state appear to regard higher education as indispensable to 
the social and economic well-being of the state, This fact doubtless 
helps to explain the high rank of Kansas among the states in the 
educational status of her citizens. 


GOVERNMENT OF FIVE STATE SCHOOLS 


Within ten years after Kansas gained statehood, she established 
three state institutions of higher education—at Lawrence, Emporia, 
and Manhattan. At about the turn of the century she established 
two more—at Hays and Pittsburg. Together the institutions came 
to be known as the five state schools. 

State school governing bodies in the 48 states vary widely in name, 
duties, and size. The name of the governing body may be board of 
trustees, board of regents, board of administration, board of direc- 
tors, board of supervisors, board of curators, board of control. In 
some states, the board governs one institution; in other states it 
governs several. Size of governing board ranges from three mem- 
bers to one hundred members. Terms of office of board members 
range from two years to sixteen years. There are many other varia- 





tions. 

Since 1863, when Kansas established her first state-supported in- 
stitution of higher education, now Kansas State College, the state 
has tried several forms of government for the state schools. For 
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purposes of the present discussion we shall begin with a law enacted 
in 1917. 

That law (ch. 297, Session Laws of 1917) placed the five state 
schools and all other state institutions, save one to be mentioned 
later, under the jurisdiction of a state board of administration. In 
addition to the five schools, the board had charge of the penitentiary, 
the mental hospitals—a total of about 20 institutions. 

The board of administration was composed of the governor, as 
ex officio chairman, and three members appointed by him. The 
term of an appointed member was four years, but the law provided 
“that the governor may remove any member of said board when in 
his judgment the public service demands it.” Appointed members 
served full time and were paid salaries. The board had charge of 
“all educational, benevolent and penal institutions of the state.” The 
legislature was careful to except one state institution by means of 
this proviso: “Provided, however, that this act shall not be con- 
strued as including the state house or state house grounds.” 

With reference to the chancellor of the University of Kansas, one 
section of law (Revised Statutes, 1923, 76-304) provided that “the 
said chancellor shall hold his place at the pleasure of the board.” 


CONTROL BY POLITICIANS 


These and some other provisions of the law clearly opened the 
door for at least some degree of partisan political control of the five 
state schools. This fact raised the question of the desirability of 
such control. 

The case against partisan political control of education was stated 
forcefully and succinctly in 1937 by Chester H. Rowell, then the 
distinguished editor of the San Francisco (Cal. ) Chronicle and serv- 
ing his 25th year on the board of regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Rowell concluded a speech about educational ills with 
the following statement: “To my mind there is one sufficient remedy 
for such ills. That is to leave them to educators. Educators aren’t 
perfect. In an imperfect world you will never have a perfect uni- 
versity or a perfect school system run by perfect men, and if it is 
left to educators they will make plenty of blunders. But if left to 
politicians, they will be wrong all the time, even when by acci- 
dent they happen to be right.”! The closing sentence recalls a 
cynical remark by an English statesman, John Bright, I believe but 
am not sure: “Parliament sometimes does a good thing, but never 
because it’s a good thing.” 


1. ._ The Educational Record, Washington, July, 1937. 
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Oftener than not, members of the Kansas board of administration 
were politicians. Frequently, perhaps usually, they applied poli- 
tics as defined by Webster as “the science and art of government.” 
Sometimes, unfortunately, they applied another kind of politics de- 
fined, also by Webster, as “political management, conduct, or schem- 
ing to secure the success of political candidates or parties.” Most of 
them certainly were not evil men. But usually they were politicians 
who from time to time applied, or sought to apply, to the state 
schools political procedures that are common to both our major polit- 
ical parties. They sought to use, in part, a system of control that 
is unfitted for the government of scientific and educational institu- 
tions. 

SuRVEY OF Five STATE SCHOOLS 


Public dissatisfaction with the board, with the law under which 
it operated, and with the five state schools, soon developed, perhaps 
inevitably. On September 20, 1921, when the law was only four 
years old, the board of administration, under the chairmanship of 
Gov. Henry J. Allen, requested the United States Commissioner of 
Education to select a group to make a survey of the situation. The 
commissioner selected Pres. Lotus D. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota, Dean A. R. Mann of Cornell University, and Dr. George 
F. Zook of the U. S. Bureau of Education. The survey was con- 
ducted in 1922 and the findings and recommendations were pub- 
lished in 1923 as Bureau of Education Bulletin 40. 

The surveyors reported, among many other things, that Kansas 
stood fifth from the top among the 48 states, in percentage of popu- 
lation of high school age enrolled in high school and tied for fourth 
in percentage of population attending college. They were emphatic 
in their opposition to the form of control of the state schools as pro- 
vided by the 1917 law. On this point they recommended that the 
five state schools be placed under the control of an unpaid board of 
seven to nine regents to be appointed by the governor for terms of 
seven to nine years. 

In the November election in 1922 Jonathan Davis was elected 
governor. Soon after his inauguration in January, 1923, he appointed 
a new board of administration. Then state school difficulties began 
to become acute. 


LinDLeEY Resists PotrricaL CONTROL 


The years 1923 and 1924 were an unhappy period for the five 
state schools. The governor and his appointees on the board of 
administration had frequent disagreements with the heads of the 
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schools. Some individual members of the board conducted inquiries 
among faculty members without the knowledge of the heads of the 
schools concerned. This created unrest and suspicion among both 
administrators and faculty members. The governor and some of 
the board members interfered in technical matters of which they 
knew, and could know, little or nothing. As often happens, lack of 
understanding gave rise to suspicion. There were pressures to force 
appointment of the governor's or the board members’ political 
friends to faculty positions. There was frequent interference in 
petty details of school administration. This sort of activity by the 
governor and his appointees on the board created acute unhappiness 
at the five state schools and led to marked instability of school poli- 
cies and procedures. 

Perhaps the most determined and outspoken opponent of the 
situation just referred to was Dr. E. H. Lindley, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas. Dr. Lindley was an educational product of 
Indiana University and Clark University. He came to Kansas in 
1920 from the presidency of the University of Idaho. His Quaker 
background, his educational experience in Indiana, in Massachusetts, 
and in the wide open spaces of Idaho all combined to make him 
militant and uncompromising on the subject of educational freedom. 
Throughout the years 1923 and 1924 Dr. Lindley almost continuously 
did battle with the board of administration and particularly with its 
chairman, Governor Davis. 

In December, 1924, the situation obviously was approaching a 
showdown. On December 19, the Topeka Daily Capital headlined, 
“Davis and Board Start Out to Get K. U. Chancellor.” The article 
listed several “counts” alleged against the chancellor. They in- 
volved the suspension of four students for drinking, making certain 
purchases without consent of the board, expenditures for faculty 
personnel in the school of business, and, particularly, “insubordina- 
tion.” An article published in the Capital for December 21, quoted 
the governor as saying, “I intend to find out whether the state runs 
the university, or whether the university runs the state.” These few 
examples are sufficient to suggest that relations between Dr. Lindley 
and the board, particularly its chairman, were somewhat less than 
amicable. 

THe CuristMas PRESENT 


On Saturday, December 27, 1924, the board removed Dr. Lindley 
from the chancellorship. That was Dr. Lindley’s Christmas pres- 
ent. It came to him two days late. It often happens in the 
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Christmas rush that a present reaches the recipient a few days 
after Christmas. No doubt delay in delivery was without effect 
on the spirit of the giver. That spirit was suggested in a three- 
column headline on page one of the Capital for Sunday, Decem- 
ber 28: “Governor Fires Dr, Lindley after Farcical Investigation.” 

Then things really began to happen. Following are a few of 
the events of the next three weeks. 

1. Dr. Lindley obtained from the district court of Douglas county 
a temporary injunction against the carrying out of the ouster order. 

2. After a hearing, the district court dissolved the injunction 
and ruled that the board acted within its authority in dismissing 
Dr. Lindley, since the law provided that heads of state institutions 
served “at the pleasure of the board.” 

8. The district court granted a stay of execution to facilitate an 
appeal to the State Supreme Court. 

4. The case was appealed to the State Supreme Court, which, 
with a vigorous dissent by Dawson, J., our own Judge John S. 
Dawson, upheld the decision of the district court. 

5. A new governor, Ben S. Paulen, was inaugurated, January 
12, 1925. 

6. A petition asking reinstatement of Dr. Lindley and signed 
by 3,000 K. U. students was presented to Governor Paulen. 

7. The new governor appointed a new board of administration. 

8. The new board reinstated Dr. Lindley as chancellor of the 
university. (Dr. Lindley continued to serve until his retirement 
14 years later. ) 

9. The Kansas legislature convened in regular session. 

10. The state press and numerous individuals and organiza- 
tions called for repeal of the 1917 law. 

These are only a few of the events connected in one way or 
another with Dr. Lindley’s Christmas present. 


Pusuic INDIGNATION 


Announcement of the Christmas present gave rise to what often 
is called a storm of public indignation. Editorials in many Kan- 
sas newspapers denounced the ouster of the chancellor. Denunci- 
ation was expressed in some editorials in out-of-state newspapers, 
including the Indianapolis News. The president of the Kansas 
University Alumni Association denounced the ouster as “a dis- 
grace to the state.” After a mass meeting at Lawrence, K. U. 
students sent a “flood of letters” to the new governor asking for 
the reinstatement of Dr. Lindley. The Emporia Chamber of Com- 
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merce adopted a resolution condemning the ouster. A Hoosier 
who had served for 25 years as a trustee of Indiana University de- 
nounced the ouster and praised Dr. Lindley. These are only a 
few examples. 

There was very little expression of approval of the ouster. One 
Kansas woman sent the governor a statement of her approval. 
Apparently ignoring Edmund Burke’s statement about the difficulty 
of indicting a whole people, she said that the students, presumably 
all the students, at the University of Kansas “show lawlessness, 
laziness, and degeneracy, and come out of the schools undesirable 
citizens.” Hers was pretty much a lone voice. 

Dr. Lindley declared, “If you do not have freedom, you do not 
have a university.” Possibly on the rather Spartan theory that 
“anything that does not kill us is good for us,” he expressed the 
hope that “good will come from the present situation.” His hope 
was abundantly fulfilled within the next few weeks. Dr. Lindley’s 
Christmas present was transformed into a present to the state, a 
present of inestimable value to Kansas people. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRESSURE GROUP 


At the height of the excitement there came into existence an extra- 
ordinary informal organization: a small but powerful group of some 
of the state’s leading business and professional men, who teamed up 
to lobby for a change in the law governing the five state schools. 
The group was extraordinary in that it was a pressure group with 
no personal ax to grind. It sought only to serve the public interest. 
Unfortunately it left no written record, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, and contemporary newspapers apparently made no men- 
tion of it. I knew of it at the time of its activity, and I had the 
pleasure of attending its last meeting, at the Topeka Country Club, 
a few weeks after the adjournment of the 1925 legislature, which had 
met the wishes of the group by enacting the board of regents law. 

Leader of the group was Carroll B. Merriam, a Topeka banker. 
A native of Vermont, Mr. Merriam had the New England instinct 
for freedom, particularly in education. The eastern boundary of 
Vermont is but a few hundred yards from Hanover, N. H., site of 
Dartmouth College. More than a century ago, in 1819, Daniel Web- 
ster successfully defended the college in the famous Dartmouth Col- 
lege case before the Supreme Court of the United States. In argu- 
ing for the freedom of Dartmouth from certain forms of political 
interference, Webster made the now well-known declaration re- 
garding Dartmouth: “She is a small college, but there are those 
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that love her.” This attitude regarding higher education may have 
been a component of the attitude brought to Kansas from Vermont 
by Mr. Merriam. Certainly the group he led during the legislative 
session of 1925 lobbied vigorously, unselfishly, and successfully, for 
better government for the five state schools. 


Boarp OF REGENTS LAw 


House Bill 310, providing for a board of regents, was introduced 
in the house February 6, 1925, by the house committee on educa- 
tion. It encountered but little opposition. House and senate com- 
mittees on education voted unanimously to recommend the bill for 
passage. The bill was approved March 7, 1925, and became effec- 
tive July 1 of that year. 

The board of regents law of 1925 is a model of brevity and clarity. 
It covers less than two printed pages of the 1925 Session Laws. It 
provides for a board of nine regents appointed by the governor 
for four-year staggered terms. The board has jurisdiction of the five 
state schools. Members serve without pay. On recommendation of 
school heads, the board appoints all personnel of the five schools. 
The law empowers the regents to remove any state school personnel 
“at the discretion of the board.” This gives the board great power, 
but, significantly, the word used is “discretion” rather than “pleas- 
ure,” as in the 1917 law. Since 1939, the law has required that not 
more than five regents may be members of the same political party. 
Also since 1939, the board has had a full-time secretary. Hubert 
Brighton has served as secretary since May 4, 1939, and has given 
invaluable service to the board, the state schools, and the public. 

Since July 1, 1925, 41 persons—four women and 37 men—have 
served as regents. They have come from various important fields: 
homemaking, law, banking, agriculture, newspaper publishing, com- 
merce, manufacturing, education. Their tenures as regents have 
ranged from about one year to 24 years, the latter being the tenure 
of Drew McLaughlin, Paola newspaper publisher. Average tenure 
is about seven years. 


First Boarp OF REGENTS 


The first board of regents under the 1925 law was composed of 
the following: W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson newspaper publisher, 
chairman; B. C. Culp, Beloit farmer and sheepman; Earle W. Evans, 
Wichita lawyer; Charles M. Harger, Abilene newspaper publisher 
who was president of the Kansas State Historical Society in 1930- 
1931; George H. Hodges, Olathe businessman; C. B. Merriam, To- 
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peka banker; Mrs. James S. Patrick, Satanta homemaker; C. W. 
Spencer, Sedan lawyer; and, last but not least, W. J. Tod, Maple Hill 
cattle rancher. This first board largely determined the tone of the 
board of regents for at least the first 30 years. That tone was states- 
manlike, nonpartisan, constructive. 

Every member of the first board was an interesting character. 
One of the most interesting was W. J. Tod, a canny Scot who had 
come to America to manage the affairs here of a large Scottish 
cattle company and who stayed here the remainder of his life. 
He was a great Hereford man and an enthusiastic student of Shake- 
speare’s plays, from which he often quoted. Also he was a rich 
source of Scottish stories, many of them “on” himself. 

His wife, Margaret, told me that one day, before the Tod’s 
became motorized, Mr. Tod came home from Maple Hill and joy- 
ously announced a drop of one cent a gallon in the price of gaso- 
line. “But what difference does it make to you, Willie?” asked 
Mrs. Tod, “You’ve no motor car.” “Ah!” replied Mr. Tod, “but, 
Margaret, I've a cigarette lighter.” 

Once I remarked to Mr. Tod that I knew of no other family of 
that name that spelled it with one d and asked him why his family 
used only one. “Weel,” he replied, “there are two reasons. First, 
it saves ink. Second, if one d is enough for God it’s enough for 
Tod.” 

A specially notable later board member was the late Fred M. 
Harris, Ottawa lawyer. First appointed to the board in 1930, he 
served 19 years, much of the time as chairman. A distinguished 
alumnus of the University of Kansas, Mr. Harris was able, devoted, 
scrupulously fair, statesmanlike. He was particularly effective in 
protecting the five schools against partisan political or other special- 
interest meddling and in supporting the institutions in the legis- 
lature, in which he was widely experienced as a member of the 
state senate. 


SoME RESULTS OF THE Boarp OF REGENTS Law 


Thirty years have passed since Dr. Lindley’s Christmas present 
became a Christmas present to the state in the form of the board of 
regents law. What are some of the results? Has the present 
proved to be a form of irony, as it was when it came to Dr. Lindley, 
or a real benefaction to the state schools and so to the state? 

In answering these questions, one who had some familiarity 
with the government of the state schools, both before and after 
Christmas, 1924, and who is strongly biased in favor of the “after” 
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treatment, needs to be careful to avoid seeming to try to attach a 
halo to the board of regents. Any such attempt would, of course, 
be resisted by members of the board, past and present. Following 
are a few examples of the many improvements sponsored or pro- 
vided by the board of regents during its first 30 years. 

1. A basic policy combining authority with responsibility. The 
regents determine the general policies within which each state 
school is to function, select a man to head each school, give him 
full authority to manage the institution within the regents’ policy, 
and hold him responsible for such management. The regents never 
act upon details except through the head of the institution con- 
cerned. 

2. A policy of sabbatical leave at part pay, enabling hundreds 
of faculty members to improve their competence and value through 
advanced study, travel, or professional experience in various parts 
of the world. As a faculty member on sabbatical leave is paid 
not more than the difference between his regular salary and the 
salary of his substitute, the policy entails no increase of expense 
to the state. 

3. A policy of faculty tenure that enhances employment security 
for competent faculty personnel and makes for institutional stability. 
A few figures applying to occupants of full professorships will 
illustrate. In 1924-1925 there was only one professor at Lawrence 
and only one at Manhattan who had served long enough to gain 
the status of professor emeritus. In 1954-1955 there were 37 emeri- 
tus professors at Lawrence and 32 at Manhattan. In 1924-1925 
average tenure of full professors at Lawrence was 14 years, and 
at Manhattan only 11 years. Thirty years later, notwithstanding 
many new professorial appointments necessitated by increased stu- 
dent enrollments, average tenure at Lawrence was 19 years, and at 
Manhattan 23 years. 

4. A faculty retirement system including moderate financial 
features involving pre-retirement contributions by faculty members 
and post-retirement contributions by state and federal govern- 
ments, and providing admirable arrangements for gradual and 
useful transition from full-time employment to complete retirement 
and for preventing, or at least minimizing accumulation of “dead 
wood,” not only in administrative positions but also in teaching 
and research positions. 

5. Legislation providing funds for improved faculty salary scales, 
increased and improved facilities and financial support for re- 
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search, and improved physical plant maintenance and services. 

6. A special tax levy to raise funds to provide enlarged and 
improved physical plants at the state schools to serve the rapidly 
increasing numbers of students and to meet the increasing public 
demand for research. Adopted in 1941, and subsequently in- 
creased in size, this educational building fund tax levy now pro- 
duces about $4 million a year. 

7. Legislation authorizing procedures to make possible con- 
struction and operation of union buildings and student housing 
at the state schools without the use of tax revenues. 

8. Academic freedom combined with academic responsibility, 
providing at each state school an atmosphere conducive to high 
scientific and educational productivity and long faculty tenure. 

9. Generally effective encouragement for the five state schools to 
work together for common ends and in the public interest so that 
desirable and constructive rivalry displaces what otherwise might 
degenerate into destructive antagonism. 

10. Last but not least, protection of the state schools against un- 
warranted interference by special interests—political, commercial, 
agricultural, ecclesiastical, personal—at the same time requiring the 
state schools to serve the public interest. 

Whether the board of regents law will continue to operate bene- 
ficially in the public interest, as it certainly has operated during its 
first 30 years, only time will tell. Board personnel doubtless will be 
the chief determinant. No board of regents can be perfect, for, as 
H. H. Powers says, “There are no perfect organizations because there 
are no perfect people to organize.”? But regardless of what may 
happen in the future, nothing can deprive the state of the first 30 
years of the board of regents law. Representing substantial achieve- 
ment in the advancement of public well-being, those years are also 
a hopeful prediction of still better things, 

In his essay on self-reliance, Mr. Emerson declares that “an in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of one man.” The past 30 years 
of good government of our five state schools might well be regarded 
as, in large part, the lengthened shadow of Dr. E. H. Lindley, whose 
courageous, outspoken, and persistent opposition to partisan political 
control of higher education led to his dismissal. His dismissal drama- 
tized the situation against which he had fought. Dramatization 
roused the public, which induced the legislature to provide a satis- 
factory form of government for the five state schools. 





2. From A Florentine Revery (New York, 1922). 
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At the conclusion of his address, President Farrell introduced 
Frank F. Eckdall of Emporia, nephew of Gen, Frederick Funston, 
who spoke of the famous Kansas general as follows: 


“FIGHTING” FRED FUNSTON OF KANSAS 
FRANK F. EcKpDALL 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


HUS wrote William Wordsworth in one of his exquisite sonnets. 

And so it is pleasure unalloyed to appear at this annual meeting 
attended by that elite corps who are the guardians of the past, the 
caretakers of the present, and the trustees of the future—and who 
have not given all their hearts away in the present, but have saved 
a little for the past, and have found much in nature and in human 
nature and made it all their very own. 

We, the members of the Society and citizens of the state, salute 
the officers of the past year for work well done and remind them 
that as Emerson said: “The reward of a thing well done, is to have 
done it.” 

Numbered among the achievements of the year is the legislative 
act which, in consideration of the gift of the Funston home in Allen 
county, accepted it on behalf of the state and appropriated sufficient 
funds to preserve and maintain it for posterity. 

It is true as Lord Byron said: “Brave men were living before 
Agamemnon,” Agamemnon being the leader of the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. The deeds of brave men not only live after them but 
those exploits never fail to fascinate, to fire the imagination, the 
envy, of all men and women. Nothing appeals to a man so much 
as cool courage in the face of peril and danger. 

Frederick Funston, always called Freddy by his parents, was 
small of stature, being five feet four and no more. He would have 
reached exactly to my lips. 

His father, Edward H. Funston, not unknown to some fame him- 
self, was six feet and two inches in height. The father was promi- 
nent in Kansas history, being a former speaker of the house, presi- 
dent pro tem of the senate, all before becoming a colleague and 
contemporary of the master orator and writer, John J. Ingalls, in the 
congress of the United States. The father represented Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Ottawa, Olathe, Paola, Iola, Fort Scott—the old 2d dis- 
trict—for many years, and was a close friend of President McKinley. 
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Fred Funston, as he was usually known, came to Kansas in the 
late 1860's at the age of two, sitting on his mother’s knees while 
she traveled by train and stage coach, coming from Ohio to join 
her husband who had made ready a part of the home now to be 
given to the state. 

From the day of his arrival to the day of his death, 49 years 
later, there was never to be a doubt about his Kansas citizen- 
ship, and whenever the exigency of the military situation and 
the law permitted it he voted the Republican ticket. He voted 
in Hawaii en route to the Philippine Islands where he was to make 
history itself. His untimely death at the pinnacle of his career 
ended a life of romance and adventure experienced by few men. 
It is fitting to recall that the people of Kansas tendered to him here 
in Topeka a hero’s welcome not since equaled and presented him 
with a handsome sword encrusted with precious jewels. 

Some men are born great, others have it thrust upon them, 
but Fred Funston achieved it by his boundless courage, his in- 
spired leadership, his firm convictions in right and justice. In 
fame’s eternal camp he can exchange stories with his comrades 
of the ages that are equal to theirs in all respects. He could have 
been a governor, a senator. In fact in common with all great 
heroes he was approached about much higher office. By choice 
his political activities consisted of voting every time he could 
manage to do so. 

It is fitting and proper for me to mention a few events of the 
busy life lived to the hilt. Fred Funston while of diminutive 
stature had a giant’s memory. He delighted in poetry. He could, 
and often did, recite from memory the entire first canto of “The 
Lady of the Lake.” Grandfather had the finest library in the 
county, stocked with the classics of the day (Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, the Federalist papers, Chitty’s Blackstone, Macauley’s 
Essays, Plutarch’s Lives, complete poems of Shelley, Burns, Cowper, 
Campbell, and Moore; and of course a set of Waverley novels and 
Dickens). Fred read all of them and borrowed others. Of the 
latter, the stories of the voyages of Capt. James Cook, the great 
English navigator, no doubt kindled his imagination and quickened 
his love of adventure and achievement. 

A mere chronology of Fred Funston’s life would require more 
time than we have today. Almost any event taken at random 
would have entitled him to political preferment had he wished, 
to settle into the cool sequestered vale of an interesting life— 
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but such was not the lot or desire of Fred Funston, the tiny Titan 
of American history. 

While he liked especially to hear of his father’s Civil War ex- 
periences, he never entertained any serious ideas of a military 
career for himself. After attending a one-room country school 
he finished the Iola High School, making a round trip of ten miles 
by horseback daily. When he returned home he helped with 
the chores, went to bed early and got up at four in the morning 
to study. After high school he taught one year at Stoney Lonesome, 
south of Iola. There are stories, mostly true, as entertaining as 
any of the Hoosier School Master, and they included a successful 
encounter with a school bully, twice his size, who came to school 
armed with a loaded revolver. 

His life at the University of Kansas followed the pattern of 
the day. His grades while not always the highest were above 
average. He joined the Phi Delt fraternity with a group of men 
who were later to distinguish themselves in several fields. One 
was W. A. White; another Vernon Kellogg; a third was his chum 
Ed Franklin, later a famed chemist, who told me he loved Fred 
Funston like a brother and remarked on his fun-loving disposition, 
his passion for flowers, and his love of life in general. My mother’s 
earliest memories of her eldest brother were his tutoring and teach- 
ing about the subject of flowers. 

Funston’s interest in botany led him to Death Valley, California, 
in 1891 as a commissioner of the Department of Agriculture. Here 
he recorded a temperature of 146° F and lived to tell the tale. 
In 1892 he began a two-year botanical odyssey in Alaska. A good 
part of the time he was alone. He made his own trail through 
the Klondike country, traveling north of the Arctic circle across 
the snow-covered tundra region to the Arctic Ocean by dog sled, 
thereby penetrating the farthest north of any white man up to 
that time. He then returned to the Yukon and traveled alone 
the 1,500 miles down the river to the Bering Sea. The tempera- 
ture was often 70° below zero. 

Returning from Alaska Funston wrote “Botany of Yakutat Bay, 
Alaska,” and other professional papers. He later lectured through- 
out Kansas on his experiences. The late Sen. James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., of New York, told me that Fred Funston was always his hero, 
and that one of his greatest moments was seeing Funston in Cuba 
marching at the head of a body of troops. According to Senator 
Wadsworth, Funston recorded both the lowest and highest tempera- 
tures officially taken by an American up to that time. 
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In the Yukon river there is the dread Miles canyon and the 
White Horse rapids. Let’s hear from young Funston in one of his 
accounts: 

the river whose normal width is 300 feet is suddenly contracted 
to 1/10th that distance and rushes with terrific speed down a “chute” with 
absolute perpendicular walls for %ths a mile, here it spreads out into a series 
of Rapids known as White Horse Rapids. The volume of the river being 
enclosed in so narrow a space, the water gushes thru with such velocity 
that it is forced upon the walls of the canyon; while down the middle is a 
long windrow of white combers several feet high. 


To make a short incident short, most miners (and there were 
prospectors even then) took four days to portage around the 
canyon. Funston with two men went through the canyon and 
rapids in just two minutes in their boat. He wrote: “It was a 
great ride. The boat jumped up and down like a bucking bronco 
and the black walls seemed to fly past us.” Madcap? Perhaps, 
but only a brave man would have done it. I hope one day to 
see the canyon and rapids but shall not attempt to duplicate his 
feat of daring. 

Later Funston went to Central America hoping to make a for- 
tune in coffee. He would have succeeded in this but his principal 
financial backer died suddenly and plans were postponed and 
later dropped. 

In 1895 he had a job given him through Charles Gleed, well- 
known lawyer of this city and state, as assistant controller of the 
Santa Fe railroad. This was the year of the Santa Fe bankruptcy 
and reorganization. One of his jobs in Wall Street was to sign 
the millions of dollars in bonds issued and outstanding today. 

It was while in New York at this time that he passed Madison 
Square Garden one night and heard Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, our 
former ambassador to Spain, pleading the cause of independence for 
Cuba. That decided it. He offered his services to help liberate 
Cuba from her Spanish masters, fully realizing the perils ahead. 
Funston served with great distinction under Gen. Maximo Gomez, 
the chief general, and under Gen. Calixto Garcia and others, and 
was promoted in the field to lieutenant colonel and was made chief 
of artillery. In Cuba for 18 months, he was wounded three times, 
lost 17 horses—some shot from under him—was once captured, 
sentenced to death as an insurgent, but escaped death by a fictitious 
account of himself and the swallowing of his passport. 

In Cuba he contracted malaria and suffered all the privations of 
a Cuban soldier who often had to forage for his own food. He was 
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exposed to danger times without number. His account in his book 
Memories of Two Wars of the cruising of the good ship Dauntless 
which carried him and others from a secret rendezvous in Georgia 
to a lonely Cuban shore at night fills one with longing for the “light 
that never was” and the “days that never were.” 

After the Cuban War, Funston was invalided back to the United 
States. Governor Leedy of Kansas had heard of him. Leedy had 
little use for the national guard or the regular army of his day. He 
offered Funston command of the 20th Kansas regiment, one of three 
regiments which the federal government asked to be raised in this 
state. The 20th was to become not only the most famous of Kansas 
units but one of the country’s most distinguished. Funston was 
reluctant but finally consented to take command. 

Forced to spend months in camps drilling and waiting for equip- 
ment, Funston and his men feared the fighting would be over be- 
fore their arrival in the Philippines. But the end of the Spanish- 
American War did not end the bloodletting in the Philippines which 
actually consist of several thousand islands. In fact the end of the 
war with Spain was virtually the beginning, for the Filipino in- 
surgents under the shrewd and resourceful native Gen. Emilio 
Aguinaldo continued to inflict casualties almost at will. 

On April 27, 1899, Funston personally crossed the Rio Grande in 
the island of Luzon using a raft, and established a rope ferry for 
his troops. It was done under heavy fire which included some 
artillery. Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur was an eye witness to the 
event and upon his recommendation Funston was promoted to 
brigadier general of volunteers and was awarded the highest honor 
a soldier can receive, the Congressional Medal of Honor, for conduct 
over and beyond the call of duty. He was 33 years of age. 

Later the conflict settled down to guerrilla warfare. By this time 
Funston knew his Spanish well. He and he alone conceived a plan 
for the capture of General Aguinaldo himself—a plan that has been 
called by some military historians an exploit without parallel in his- 
tory at any other time and place, and as fine a stratagem as the 
Trojan horse of ancient times. 

Certain dispatches, all in code, fell into American hands. Funston, 
assisted by Capt. E. V. Smith and Lazaro Segovia, a Spaniard, 
worked without sleep until the code was broken and translated from 
Tagalog to Spanish to English. From them it was learned the prob- 
able whereabouts of Aguinaldo which had been a mystery for more 
than a year. Although it was still far from certain that the hideout 
had actually been located or that the man who was the genius of 
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the insurrectos was still there, Funston’s plan was approved by the 
department commander, Gen. Loyd Wheaton, and the division com- 
mander, Gen. Arthur MacArthur, father of the famous Douglas 
MacArthur. 

The dispatches revealed Aguinaldo was expecting re-enforce- 
ments. The stratagem was to reach him under false colors—as the 
native scouts were so effective and their line of communications so 
good that it was impossible for a known enemy to get within a seven- 
day march of the mountain fastness that was his headquarters. Also 


United States soldiers in any uniform would be easily recognizable. 
Therefore the plan was to use loyal Macabebes—loyal to Spain and 
; now to the United States—and the American officers would pose as 


their prisoners. Letters were forged on stationery Funston had 
. captured from Gen. Urbano Lacuna shortly before. Exactly 81 of 
. the Macabebe scouts were selected for this perilous expedition. 


- General MacArthur said: “Funston, this is a desperate undertaking. 
h I fear that I shall never see you again.” 
e The 81 Macabebe scouts, three Tagalos, one other Filipino, five 
n- American officers, and one Spaniard selected by Funston set out. 
io A small naval vessel steamed out of Manila, past Bataan and the 
rock of Corregidor and the die was cast. In the blackest night 
in they landed on the east coast of Luzon. In this masquerade any 
for little slip would have meant the annihilation of the entire party. 
ne Every man knew that. For 110 miles they marched over tropical 
he jungle terrain with rain by day and by night, food supplies soaked 
to and running out. But morale was still high. There were escapes 
nor from detection that were miraculous, as their resourcefulness was 
uct equal to each new situation. Finally the village of Palanan was 
reached. The Palanan river, 100 yards wide and deep, still sepa- 
ime rated them from Palanan. But transportation was furnished for 
lan the Macabebe leaders. 
een The ruse was still working and Aguinaldo with seven insurgent 
his- officers was waiting to welcome the leaders of the supposed re- 
the enforcements. Outside his headquarters 50 men, neatly uniformed 
and armed with Mausers, were guarding the headquarters build- 
ston, ing. There is not time for more detail. The Macabebe leaders 
iard, played for time until all their men had crossed the river. The 
from guard was fired upon and dispersed, only two being killed. The 
rob- surprised Aguinaldo was informed he was a prisoner of the Ameri- 
nore cans. Then General Funston and the American “prisoners” took 
Jeout charge of the distinguished prisoner. They were met by the same 
1s of naval vessel and returned to Manila. General MacArthur almost 
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in disbelief received General Aguinaldo and welcomed the return- 
ing heroes. 

In a few days MacArthur sent for Funston and said: “Well, 
Funston, they do not seem to have thought much .. . of 
your performance. I’m afraid you have got into trouble.” At the 
same time he handed Funston a cablegram announcing that Fun- 
ston had been made a brigadier general in the regular army by 
a special act of congress. 

The name of Funston had become a household word everywhere 
overnight. The young brigadier, the army’s youngest by far, de- 
cided to remain in the service. 

At 34 years, the youngest general in the army, the possessor of 
a Congressional Medal, was happily married. From a private 
citizen to brigadier general of volunteers in one year, age 33; to 
a brigadier general, regular army, in three years, age 35. Perhaps 
no general in the regular army in World War I or II was as young 
as he, excluding of course a handful of young air corps officers 
who during World War II enjoyed the temporary or reserve rank 
as generals. 

The bloodshed in the Philippine Islands was virtually over. 
A Kansan had more to do with the ending of the war than any 
man then alive. No more blood was to be spilled here until the 
dark days of World War II. 

The wheel of fortune spins again. Funston in 1906 became 
the toast of that day, the idol of millions more by his exceptional 
performance during the San Francisco fire, bringing law and order 
out of chaos, succor instead of sympathy to the thousands of suf- 
ferers. Using army troops, upon his own authority and without 
superior orders, he employed the military service for humanitarian 
purposes, thereby setting a precedent since followed. A fort, a 
street, a field house, a park, one of the two approaches to the 
Golden Gate bridge, a monument, all in and around San Francisco, 
perpetuate his memory there. 

Since those days the federal government has named Camp Fun- 
ston at Fort Riley for the general, built a troop transport, the only 
one launched as such, and named in his honor. Many cities in 
Kansas have streets named for him. Until the legislative act of 
this year his home state had done almost nothing to perpetuate 
his name and deeds. Missouri has done far, far more for its Persh- 
ing. 

Another turn of the wheel of fortune. Funston was a college 
president, as commandant of Fort Leavenworth, then the army’s 
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highest school of learning. Lt. George Marshall was a student. 
Here tragedy hit, the loss of Funston’s first born, a little boy he 
had named Arthur MacArthur Funston and to whom he later dedi- 
cated his book Memories of Two Wars. 

The wheel of fortune spun again. Funston became a major 
general by appointment of Pres. Woodrow Wilson. 

The wheel turned once more. Funston is military governor of 
Vera Cruz, administering the affairs of that city in a firm and 
creditable manner. When some of the merchants complained that 
their places were off limits and said they were going to report him 
to his government, he replied that he was the United States gov- 
ernment there. 

The wheel of fortune turned again. Funston was sent to the 
Mexican border to command the Southern department. Under him 
were many men later to be heard from: Lt. Dwight Eisenhower, Lt. 
George Marshall, Capt. Douglas MacArthur, Lt. Leslie McNair, Lt. 
George Patton, Maj. John J. Pershing, Capt. Hugh A. Drum, Lt. 
Conrad Hilton of hotel fame. 

A final spin of the wheel of fortune. Funston was being honored 
at a banquet in San Antonio. All of the V. I. P.’s, military and 
civilian, were there. The orchestra was playing a favorite of his: 
“The Blue Danube Waltz.” He had a little child on his knee. He 
had just remarked how beautiful was the music. Poetry, flowers, 
and music were his eternal loves. He was dead. It was February, 
1917. In April we were at war. 

Many years later General McNair and Secretary of War Newton 
Baker told me that beyond a doubt Fred Funston would have been 
designated commander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in World War I had he lived. His body lies buried in the 
Presidio on a hill among the eucalyptus trees near San Francisco, 
under the flag he served so steadfastly. His heart rests somewhere 
here in Kansas which he loved so well and always called his home. 

His life-long friend, who worshipped him, who lived with him 
briefly at the University of Kansas, vacationed with him, lived with 
him when both reported for the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal wrote: 
“Of all the public men it has been my pleasure to know, Gen. Fred 
Funston was, without doubt, the most colorful and picturesque of 
them all.” 

Later he was to write again: 

Only a breath of wind, the flutter of a heart kept him out of Pershing’s place 


in World War I, one of the most colorful figures in American History from day 
of Washington down. We have a man as dashing as Sheridan, as unique and 
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picturesque as slow moving and taciturn Grant, as charming as Jackson, as 
witty as old Billy Sherman, as brave as Paul Jones. 


Mr. Miller, I am greatly honored that you have asked me on be- 
half of my mother, the sister of General Funston, who is unable to 
be here, to make these remarks to the Society. 

All is ephemeral—fame and the famous as well. The brightest 
blades grow dim with rust; the fairest meadows white with snow. 
I hope and believe that the Funston Memorial Park will keep ever 
fresh the memory of a great American, a great Kansan, a great man. 

Here is the deed which you will find in order. 


At the close of his talk, Mr. Eckdall presented to the state of Kan- 
sas, represented by Nyle Miller, secretary of the Society, the deed 
to the Funston homestead five miles north of Iola in Allen county. 
The property will be known as the Funston Memorial State Park 
and will be managed for the state by the Society. 

Memorials to four recently deceased past presidents were read 
by Wilford Riegle. The tributes reviewed briefly the lives and 
activities of Jess C. Denious, Sr., Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. 
Harger, and Robert Taft, and were as follows: 


Jess C. DENIous 


Jess C. Denious, Sr., prominent in newspaper, civic and political circles, 
died at Dodge City on December 1, 1953. He had served on the board of 
directors of this Society since 1931, and as president in 1945-1946. 

Jess Denious was born at Magadore, Objo, July 14, 1879, and came to 
southeast Kansas with his parents about five years later. As a boy he lived 
near Parsons and in Erie, where his father was in business. 

He was graduated from Baker University in 1905 and went to work for 
the Ottawa Herald, then owned by Henry J. Allen. He was part owner of 
the Erie Record from 1906 to 1909, and then moved to the Wichita Beacon. 
In October of 1910 he bought an interest in the Dodge City Globe-Republican, 
a weekly. The following year, Denious and W. E. Davis started the Dodge 
City Daily Globe, of which he later became sole owner. He published the 
Daily Globe until his death. 

Active in the Republican party for many years, Denious served two terms 
in the state senate, 1933-1940, and was lieutenant governor, 1943-1947. He 
was a member of the first Legislative Council in 1933. In 1950, Gov. Frank 
Carlson asked him to head the Commission on State Administrative Organiza- 
tion, a job which brought him much praise. 

Denious was president of the Kansas Press Association in 1924 and of 
the Southwest Press Association in 1931. He was also active in the state 
Associated Press organization. He had faith in the future of southwest Kansas 
and devoted much of his time and ability to campaigning for its develop- 
ment and improvement. He was one of the original supporters of the Western 
Kansas Development Association. 
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In addition to his newspaper, Denious had wide business and social inter- 
ests. He was a director of the Victory Life Insurance Company and of the 
Western Light and Telephone Company. He was president of the Dodge City 
Broadcasting Company and owner of radio station KGNO. He was a member 
of Kappa Sigma fraternity and of the Masonic lodge and retained a strong 
interest in Baker University. 

Denious had a friendly outlook on life and was praised for his integrity 
and efficiency in public office. He was a leader in many fields, proud of his 
state, and admired by all who knew him. 


Rosert C. RANKIN 





The Society lost a valued member and friend when Robert C. Rankin of 
Lawrence died, September 25, 1954. He was an active member of the Society 
for many years, president in 1938-1939, and was serving on the executive 
committee at the time of his death. 

Robert Rankin was born in Lawrence on March 29, 1866, and spent most 
of his life in that community. He served the city as mayor, 1927-1930, 
was active in business and civic affairs, and represented Douglas county in 
the state legislature for eight years, four in each house. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Lawrence Rotary club, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Uni- 
versity Club. 

Rankin was an alumnus of the University of Kansas and held a unique 
position in the school’s athletic history. He was captain of the University’s 
only rowing team, which trained one year on the Kaw river. He remained 
interested in the University through the years. 

In 1886 ke went to Indian territory to run a trading post owned by his 
father, Col. John K. Rankin. He also pioneered in New Mexico as an agent 
for Wells Fargo at Albuquerque and Las Vegas. During the Spanish-American 
War he organized a unit of Rough Riders for Theodore Roosevelt. Later, 
after serving as the treasurer for a new railroad in California, he returned 
to New Mexico in time to see it admitted as a state. 

In 1912 Rankin returned to Lawrence and a year later assumed the manage- 
ment of the family ice and cold storage business which he carried on for nearly 
35 years. He also managed the Bowersock Theater for a time. 

Rankin was a quiet, kindly man, highly respected in Lawrence and through- 
out the state. He had grown up with his town and had played a considerable 
part in its development, but his death was also a loss to many people outside 
the boundaries of his native city. 

















CuarLes M. HARGER 














One of Kansas’ most brilliant and productive editorial careers came to an 
end on April 8, 1955, with the death of Charles M. Harger. Harger was an 
active member of this Society for many years, a member of the board of 
directors continuously since 1930, and was president in 1980-1931. 

Charles Harger was born January 23, 1863, at Phelps, N. Y., and the 
family moved to Abilene when he was 16. He taught school at Enterprise 
and at Hope before joining the staff of the Abilene Reflector in 1888. He 
later became editor of the Reflector and served in that capacity until his 
death. In 1942 the Reflector was consolidated with the Chronicle and Harger 
served as president of the corporation which owned the combined newspapers. 
In 1905 he began lecturing to a newspaper writing class at the University 
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of Kansas and was one of the founders and first teachers of the University’s 
first department of journalism. He was a member of the State Board of Re- 
gents, 1925-1938; chairman of the State Board of Correction, 1915-1916; 
Kansas chairman of the Belgian relief fund following World War I; and founder 
and first president of the Eisenhower Foundation which operates the Eisen- 
hower home and museum at Abilene. In addition, he was active in Rotary, the 
Masonic lodge, and was one of the original members of the Kansas Day Club. 
He was a frequent contributor to national magazines and was the author of 
the famous “Kansas Creed” which is still widely printed. 

For many years Harger was one of the most frequently quoted editors in 
the Midwest. In 1954 he received from the University of Kansas the first 
William Allen White Foundation award for journalistic merit. More than fifty 
years before White had written, “Charley Harger is doing more to spread 
the good name of Kansas than any other man.” 

A friend of several U. S. presidents, Harger helped obtain a West Point ap- 
pointment for the Abilene boy who is now the nation’s chief executive, and 
they remained friends through the years. Harger served as assistant secretary 
for every Republican national convention since 1908. 

Harger was a kindly man who was deeply interested in his community and 
his state. He was a champion of tolerance and an enemy of conceit. He 
once summed up his philosophy of a country editor in these words: 

“The country editor leaves out certain good things and certain bad things 
for the very simple reason that the persons most interested are close at hand 
and can find the individual responsible for the statement. If the country 
editor printed all the scandal he knows or hears he would have his community 
in constant upheaval—and probably neighbors fighting neighbors. 

“He finds there is no lasting regard in a sneer, no satisfaction in gratifying 
the impulse to say things that bring tears to women’s eyes, nothing to gloat 
over in opening a wound in a man’s heart. If he does not learn this as he 
grows older he is a poor country editor.” Charles Harger was a good editor— 
and a good man. 

RoBerT TAFT 


The death of Prof. Robert Taft on September 22, 1955, was a shock to 
Kansans and to scientists and historians throughout the country. The prominent 
author and lecturer had long been interested in this Society and served as 
its president in 1952-1953. 

Dr. Taft was born in Tokyo, Japan, of missionary parents, and came to 
the United States at the age of three. He received his A. B. degree in 1916 
from Grand Island College in Nebraska and was a faculty member at that 
school. He taught at the University of Iowa and at Ottawa University before 
joining the University of Kansas faculty in 1922. He received his Ph. D. at 
Kansas in 1925, became a full professor of chemistry in 1937, and was serving 
in that capacity at the time of his death. 

The chemist-historian probably was best known nationally for his book, 
Artists and Illustrators of the Old West, published in 1953, parts of which 
had appeared earlier in issues of the Kansas Historical Quarterly. He pre- 
viously had written Photography and the American Scene and both works re- 
ceived wide-spread praise and recognition. In 1941 he wrote a history of 
the University of Kansas, Across the Years on Mount Oread, a revised and 
enlarged edition of which was printed this year under the title, The Years on 
Mount Oread. 
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Professor Taft’s initial venture into the writing of history came about through 
his interest in the chemistry of photographic processes. His work in that 
field led him to the history of photography and from that time on his hobby 
grew to scholarly proportions. The originality of his research and the clarity 
and conciseness of his writing brought him the acclaim of many important 
scholars and critics. 

In addition to his books, Taft wrote many articles on science and history 
as editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science and as author 
of a series of historical features for the Kansas Teacher magazine. He was a 
past president of the Academy of Science. 

Gov. Edward F. Arn appointed Dr. Taft chairman of the Kansas Territorial 
Centennial Committee which planned the observance of the centennial last 
year. Cataloging of the J. J. Pennell collection of 30,000 photographic nega- 
tives which depict life in Junction City and Fort Riley from 1890 to 1920 
was done under Taft’s supervision. The collection is now the property of 
the University of Kansas. 

Robert Taft’s passing at the height of his creative activity is a loss to Kansas 
and to the nation. 


The report of the nominating committee was called for, and was 
presented by Charles M. Correll: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 14, 1955. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending in 
October, 1958: 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 
Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt. Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. Payne, Mrs. L, F., Manhattan. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Denious, Jess C., Jr., Dodge City. Robbins, Richard W., Pratt. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Hall, Standish, Wichita. Scott, Angelo, Iola. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Kampschroeder, Mrs. Jean Norris, Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Garden City. Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 
Maranville, Lea, Ness City. Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. Litiarp, Chairman 
Wu T. Beck, 
FRANK HAUCKE, 
C. M. Corre, 
Joun S. Dawson. 
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Charles M. Correll moved that the report be adopted. Joseph 
C. Shaw seconded the motion and the report was accepted. Mem- 
bers of the board for the term ending in October, 1958, were de- 
clared elected. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for and the 
report of the Lyon county society was read by Mrs. Franklin L. 
Gilson of Emporia. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety adjourned. Refreshments were served to members and visitors 
in the museum. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the broad of directors was called to 
order by President Farrell. He asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society which was 
read by Charles M. Correll. James E. Taylor moved that it be 
adopted. The motion was seconded by Karl Miller and the report 
was accepted. The following were elected: 

For a one-year term: Wilford Riegle, Emporia, president; Rolla 
Clymer, El Dorado, first vice-president; and Alan W. Farley, Kansas 


City, second vice-president. 
For a two-year term: Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, secretary. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1955 


DrrEcTorRS FOR THE YEAR ENpING Ocrtoser, 1956 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anderson, George L., Lawrence. 


Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mayhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 


Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 

Blake, Henry S., Topeka. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Clearwater. 
Chandler, C. J., Wichita. 
Clymer, Rolla, El Dorado. 
Cochran, Elizabeth, Pittsburg. 
Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. 
Dawson, — S., Topeka. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Farley, Alan W., Kansas —_- 


Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 


Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
Lose, Harry F., Topeka. 


Topeka. 
Menninger, Karl, Topeka. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Motz, Frank, Hays. 
Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Reed, Clyde M., Jr., Parsons. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 


von der Heiden, Mrs. W. H., Newton. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
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Directors FOR THE YEAR ENpinGc Ocroser, 1957 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina, 

Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Brodrick, Lynn R., Wichita. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Docking, George, Lawrence. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Farrell, F. D., Manhattan. 

Hall, Fred, Dodge City. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Hodges, Frank, Olathe. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


McArthur, Mrs. Vernon E., Hutchinson. 
McCain, James A., Manhattan. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
McGrew, Mrs. Wm. E., Kansas City. 
Malone, James, Gem, 

Mechem, Kirke, Lindsborg. 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita. 
Murphy, Franklin D., Lawrence. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 

Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 

Simons, Dolph, Lawrence. 

Slagg, Mrs, C. M., Manhattan. 
Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Townsley, Will, Great Bend. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


DrrECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDING OcToBER, 1958 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Pratt. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Charlson, Sam C., Manhattan. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Jr., Dodge City. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Kampschroeder, Mrs. Jean Norris, 
Garden City. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 

Lindquist, Emory K., Wichita. 

Maranville, Lea, Ness City. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Owen, Arthur K., Topeka. 

Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Richards, Walter M., Emporia. 
Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 
Robbins, Richard W.., Pratt. 
Rupp., Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Scott, Angelo, Iola. 

Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence. 
Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Taylor, James E., Sharon Springs. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 
Williams, Charles A., Bentley. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
First WEDDING IN WHITE CLOUD 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, September 10, 1857. 


The first “hochtzeit,” as the Dutch would say, came off last Sunday, and 
was a rich affair. The wedding party started from the “Jug Tavern,” or 
“Globe Hotel,” in a two-horse wagon, in the morning, to proceed two miles 
below town, where the ceremony was to be performed. Upon their departure, 
they were saluted with yelling, screaming, and hammering on all manner of 
tin pans and buckets. In the night, a crowd proceeded to the house where 
they were roosting, after they had stowed themselves away for the night. 
They entered the house, seized the bride-groom, and dragged him out, amid 
the firing of guns and yelling of the crowd. They were taking him, en chemise, 
to a creek near by, to duck him, but were bought off, by the promise of a treat 
in the morning. Matrimony is no small undertaking, in White Cloud! 


—_~_——- 


STERN JUSTICE IN LAWRENCE 


From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, January 11, 
1873. 


At the trial of a case in Lawrence recently, the judge is credited with 
rebuking a witness with: “Young man, if you speak that way again, the court 
will forget its dignity and punch you in the snoot.” 


No Census PADDING AT SENECA 
From the Seneca Weekly Courier, March 18, 1874. 


Census-taking has its pleasures no other business can afford. In his search 
for the residents of Seneca the other day, Johnny Cave “struck” one parent 
who had to take down the family Bible to recall the numerous progeny bearing 
his name. The old gentleman began the list, and read off some two dozen 
lengthy titles, which were duly registered on the census roll—when the thought 
struck the weary parent to inquire whether both dead and living were wanted. 
“Living only,” exclaimed the irate Johnny; and devoted the next half hour 
to scratching from his roll those who had long since ceased to be residents 
of the city of Seneca, being dead and buried. 


A WEATHER NOTE IN A DEMocrATIC NEWSPAPER 
From the Lenora Record, December 6, 1888. 


The weather is simply superb, Kansas can smile in a weatherly manner, 
that is child like and bland, and then she will face about and whirl a man’s 
head off with one of those classic zephyrs. But we like Kansas, notwith- 
standing her fickleness and outrageous Republican majority. 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans in recent issues of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star included: “‘Dirtiest’ Phase of Civil War 
Was in Missouri-Kansas Border Strife,” a review of Jay Monaghan’s 
Civil War on the Western Border, by W. W. Baker, July 28, 1955; 
“In Memory of Veteran Kansas Cattleman [James Francis Perkins] 
Days of the Long Trail Remain Vivid,” by Myra Lockwood Brown, 
September 15; and a short article on the history of Troy, October 
23. Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Mount Oread 
Professor Adds Fourteen Years to His Notable History of K. U.,” a 
review of Dr. Robert Taft’s The Years on Mount Oread, by Theodore 
M. O'Leary, July 26; and “Leadership of John P. St. John Recalled 
on 75th Anniversary of Kansas Dry Law,” by Jonathan M. Dow, 
November 2. 


Mrs. Ora Elliott, Reading, was the first white child born in the 
upper Marais des Cygnes valley, according to a biographical sketch 
in the Journal-Free Press, Osage City, August 8, 1955. She was born 
in 1869, a short time after her parents had left their home in Illinois 
and settled in Kansas. 


The Kinsley Mercury reviewed its own history in the issue of Au- 
gust 4, 1955. The paper was started August 18, 1883, by George 
Flick. 

A history of the Fort Dodge home for veterans, their dependents 
and survivors, was published by the Kiowa News, August 4, 1955. 
In 1889 an act of congress provided for turning part of the Fort 
Dodge reservation over to Kansas if the state would establish a 
soldiers’ home on it. The first admission was in 1890. 


Atwood’s Citizen-Patriot published a 64-page diamond jubilee 
edition August 11, 1955. Articles in the edition included: “Saga of 
a Kansas Pioneer,” an autobiographical sketch by Fred Robertson; 
“A History of Rawlins County,” by I. W. Hayden, Jr.; “A History of 
the Newspapers of Atwood and Rawlins County”; “A History of 
Rawlins County Farm Bureau and Other Related Farm Organiza- 
tions,” by Mrs. Virgil F. Morton; “An Early Day History of Atwood,” 
by Alfaretta Courtright; histories of the Atwood and Rawlins county 
churches; “A History of Lake Atwood”; “History of Schools in Raw- 
lins County,” by Mollie McBride; and “Tom Finley Recalls Frontier 
Range War, Other Incidents.” The original townsite of Atwood was 
chosen in 1879 and called Kelso. In 1880 the town was moved to the 
present location and the name changed to Atwood. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


The Wyandotte County Historical Society has been granted per- 
mission to establish a museum in Memorial Hall, Kansas City. The 
county commissioners recently appointed a five-member historical 
commission, headed by Mrs. Clyde Glandon, to study the history of 
the area, check historic sites and objects in Kansas City, and make 
recommendations for preserving and marking historic sites, and 
celebrating important events. Other members of the commission 
are: Alan Farley, Don D. Ballou, Ed Ellis, and the Rev. L. D. 
Boatman. Mrs. Glandon was re-elected president of the society 
at the annual meeting in Kansas City, November 10, 1955. Other 
officers chosen include: Harry Hanson, vice-president; Mrs. Harry 
Trowbridge, secretary; Julia Hawkins, treasurer; Harry Trowbridge, 
historian; and Farley, Ralph Clark, Mrs. Hazel Zeller, Clyde E. 
Glandon, Mrs. S. W. Bell, and Mrs. George B. Smith, Jr., trustees. 


The Allen County Centennial Commission, created in 1954 to 
stage the county’s centennial celebration, became the Allen County 
Historical Society at a meeting of the commission in Iola, October 3, 
1955. Directors elected at a meeting October 24, include: Mrs. Bess 
Baker, Stanley Harris, Mary Hankins, Angelo Scott, Mrs. R. H. 
Carpenter, Spencer Gard, W. C. Caldwell, Roy Cannon, and Mrs. 
Audrey McGrew. The directors met in Iola, November 29, and 
elected Scott, president; Mrs. McGrew, vice-president; Gard, secre- 
tary; and Miss Hankins, treasurer. 


Three hundred old settlers of Kiowa county gathered at Greens- 
burg, October 6, 1955, for their annual picnic. Officers re-elected 
at the business session were: H. P. Parkins, Greensburg, president; 
Bert Barnes, Mullinville, vice-president; Mrs. B. O. Weaver, Mullin- 
ville, secretary; and Mrs. L. U. Keller, Greensburg, treasurer. 


Ceremonies were held in Osawatomie, October 6, 1955, dedicating 
a new shelter house in John Brown Memorial State Park to the 
pioneers of the community, and formally presenting it to the state. 
Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was the guest speaker and accepted the shelter house for the state 
of Kansas. The building was erected with funds provided by 
descendants of pioneers of the Osawatomie community. 


Raymond Tillotson was elected president of the Lane County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Dighton, October 10, 1955. Other 
officers chosen were: Mrs. Elmer Johnson, vice-president; Mrs. Arle 
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Boltz, secretary; Mrs. R. G. Mull, Sr., treasurer; and Frank Vycital, 
Walter Herndon, and Arle Boltz, directors. H. Preston Palmer of 
Scott City, was the featured speaker. Another meeting was held 
October 20 when Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, spoke to the group. 


Organization of the Southwest Kansas Historical Society was com- 
pleted at Dodge City, October 12, 1955. Officers elected were: 
Larry Yost, president; R. Roy Taylor, vice-president; Dr. Francis 
]. Manno, secretary-treasurer; and James A. Williams, Arthur Nev- 
ins, Victor Hull, and J. P. McCollum, directors. 


Dedication ceremonies were held October 12, 1955, for a marker 
placed in Eureka at the site of old Fort Montgomery by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Lucretia Griswold Latimer chapter. 
Dr. Ross M. Taylor, University of Wichita, was the principal speaker. 


Pawnee county pioneers of the 1870’s and 1880’s were guests of 
the Pawnee County Historical Society at the ninth annual reunion 
of the pioneers in Larned, October 20, 1955. Featured were his- 


tories of Garfield, Rozel, and Burdett, given by residents of these 
communities. 


John Feller was re-elected president of the Leavenworth County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Leavenworth, October 20, 1955. 
Other officers chosen include: Mrs. May Alice Jones, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Walter Lambert, second vice-president; Lula Baum, 
secretary; Homer D. Cory, treasurer; and Bert Collard, D. R. An- 
thony, III, and Byron Schroeder, directors. 


Recent activities at Fort Leavenworth include the completion 
of a study by the Fort Leavenworth historical committee, headed by 
Col. Louis Buttner, on the history of the Fort Leavenworth area and 
ways to bring the history to the attention of the public, and the 
Fort Leavenworth Historical Society’s quarterly meeting, October 
21. Papers on the history of the fort were given by Lt. Col. Henry 
S. Parker and Lt. Col. Edward W. McGregor. Col. Charles F. 
Russe is president of the society. 


Nyle H. Miller, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
was the speaker at a gathering sponsored by the Stevens County 
Historical Society and the Hugoton Woman’s Club in Hugoton, 
October 21, 1955. 


C. M. Cooper was elected president of the Crawford County 
Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg, October 26, 1955. Other 
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officers are: R. O. Carr, vice-president; Hugh Friel, secretary, and 
Mrs. Oscar Anderson, treasurer. Directors include: Grover Exley, 
Mrs. A. J. Jefferson, and Mrs. Cecil Gregg. Peter A. Kelly, Girard, 
the principal speaker, told of the Aerial Navigation Company which 
built airplanes and motors at Girard from 1908 to 1912. 


B. H. Oesterreich, Woodbine, was re-elected president of the 
Dickinson County Historical Society at the annual meeting in 
Woodbine, October 27, 1955. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Viola Ehrsam, Enterprise, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray Livingston, 
Abilene, second vice-president; Mrs. Carl Peterson, Enterprise, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Walter Wilkins, Chapman, treasurer; and Marion See- 
lye, Abilene, historian. The history of the Woodbine area was the 
theme of the program. 


Officers of the Russell County Historical Society include: John 
G. Deines, president; Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, first vice-president; 
Luther D. Landon, second vice-president; Merlin Morphy, secre- 
tary; and A. J. Olson, treasurer. Other directors include: Mrs. 
H. A. Opdycke, chairman, William H. Ochs, and Mrs. Dora H. 
Morrison. The directors voted at a recent meeting to place a marker 
at the site of the Kitts Fork Indian raid west of Russell; also to en- 


large the display in the courthouse lobby and to increase the size of 
the historical exhibit at the county 4-H fair. 


Mrs. Harry Meyer is president of the Shawnee Mission Indian 
Historical Society, northeast Johnson county, for 1956. Other off- 
cers chosen include: Mrs. R. D. Grayson, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Yolande M. Smith, second vice-president; Mrs. James D. Wood, 
recording secretary; Mrs. John Blake, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Louis Rieke, treasurer; Mrs. Wm. Schreiber, historian; Mrs. Chas. 
Houlehan, curator; Mrs. James G. Bell, member-in-waiting; Lucile 
Larsen, chaplain; and Mrs. John Barkley, parliamentarian. Mrs. 
Arthur W. Wolf was the retiring president. 


Organization of a Butler County Historical Society was begun 
at a meeting in E] Dorado, November 29, 1955. On December 11, 
the following directors were elected: F. H. Cron, Mrs. Corah 
Mooney Bullock, Mrs. Ralph Wiley, Mrs. R. C. Loomis, Clarence 
King, Clifford W. Stone, and Charles E. Heilmann. Cron was 
elected president by the directors. Other officers chosen were: 
Heilmann, vice-president; Mrs. Loomis, secretary; and Stone, 
treasurer. 
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